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REVIEW: Moral Basis of a Backward 


1. IN THE NEWS 


Upon completion of its 3-yr. $4 million program to clarify the problems of 
freedom in America, Fund for the Republic will probably expire.***Ford 
F. announced $5.5 millions in overseas grants, among which $450M to U. 
of Bologna for Grad. School of Public Admin. (begun by U. of Cal. & State 
Dept. in '54).***$100 M went to equip Indonesian gov't. universities, $250 M 
to exchange faculty & students with Poland.***Carnegie Corp. describes its 
varied African activities in July '58 report.***Vanderbilt U.'s Grad. Train- 
ing Program in Ec. Devel. received $300 M from Rockefeller F. for 8 yrs. 
work.***RF also gave $142 M to Nuffield College, Oxford, for research 
fellows; it aided the Indian School of Int'l. Studies at New Delhi, the Insti- 
tute of Pol. Sci. of U. of Pavia, Kyoto U. and Doshisha U. in Japan, and 
and American Institute at Uof Munich, all of which have political science 
interests .***Rockefeller F. gave $125M for 6 yrs. to the School of Int'l. 
Affairs at Columbia U., $10M to the Harvard Grad. School of Public Ad- 
min. to study scientific research resources.***Free Univ. of Berlin re- 
ceived $1 million from Ford F. to strengthen its academic program. *** 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, announced publication of annual In- 
ternational Yearbook of Political Behavior Research, each volume to deal 
with a single major research area: Vol. I, Janowitz, ed., Community 
Pp t (i959); Vol. 2, Marvick, ed., Political Recruitment and 
Sbuty 1 .***Int'l. Poli. Sci. Ass'n. subjects at Rome Congress, 

Sept. 16-20, 1958, will be: interest groups, control of public enterprise, 

* executive-legislative relations, international conflicts, local governments, 

* theory and practice in poli. sci. 
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2. The Trade Union in the Political Community 


A study on the involvement of unions in urban political affairs, 
currently going forward, selects specific issues from which a gen- 
erel picture of trade union influence and activity and its conse- 
quences can be gleaned. Emphasis is upon the "gray area” of com- 
bined public-private decision-making, a8, e.g., urban re-develop- 
ment. San Francisco Bay Area cities are the foci of study. 


The American trade union has 
been of special interest to political 
scientists for a long time, partic- 
ularly as an active pressure group 
in American politics and as a pri- 
vate association whose internal 
government and hierarchical 
structure present research possi- 
bilities along the lines suggested 
by Michels in his POLITICAL 
PARTIES and developed recently 
in such studies as UNION DE- 
MOCRACY, by S. M. Lipset. In 
addition, some political scientists 
who have a specialty in constitu- 
tional law have concerned them- 
selves with the problem of gov- 
ernment regulation of unions or 
with labor legislation itself. But 
there have been few if any studies 
that have examined the trade union 
at the community level in terms of 
its political involvement in urban 
affairs and its participation in the 
decision-making process. The 
explanation is clear. For the 
major part of its existence the 
trade union movement in this 
country has spent its major ener- 
gy in becoming organized and in 
slowly convincing the business 
community that labor has a pri- 
mary role to play in the success 
or failure of our economic sys- 
tem. Political scientists, espe- 
Cially in the 'thirties and early 
‘forties, were among those who 
were interested in investigating 
and telling the story of this ex- 
citing phase of labor's growth and 
development. Today, however, 
the unions have passed out of in- 
fancy and have reached a kind of 
economic self-confidence in their 
new adulthood; they are now sud- 
denly involved in the political and 


Civic affairs of the entire com- 
munity. 


Or are they? To what extent 
do the unions in a city like Detroit 
or Chicago or San Francisco par- 
ticipate in formulating policy re- 

arding, say, the construction of 
reeways or the establishment of 
rapid-transit systems? When an 
issue involving discrimination in 
local public housing arises, what 
role specifically does labor 
play? There has been a not in- 
considerable amount of literature 
over the years depicting the in- 
fluence and power of business 
leaders and groups in American 
communities, to the point where 
one now talks in terms of the 
"power structure" of a given city 
or metropolitan area. What is 
the place of the trade union in 
this picture today? In very gen- 
eral terms these are some of 
the questions which underlie a 
current study of the Trade Union 
in the Political Community as a 
result of a two-year grant from 
the Ford Foundation (Fund For 
The Republic). This project is 
one of several being conducted 
by different social scientists in 
the general area of labor and 
community relations, and is part 
of a larger enterprise entitled 
"The Rights of Industrial Man" 
under the direction of Clark Kerr 
(President of the University of 
California). 


Three assumptions were 
made in the original formulation 
of this particular project: (a) 
that the "political community" 
encompasses much more than 
political parties, elective officials 
and administrative agencies; (b) 
that much can be learned about 
the role of trade unions (includ- 
ing both union leaders and the 
rank-and-file) from an analysis 
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of selected issues within a given 
community; and (c) that the rights 
of individuals in the entire com- 
munity are seriously affected by 
the attitudes and behavior of trade 
union leaders and members in 
supporting or opposing specific 
community programs, agencies 
and institutions. These rights 
may be traditional or informal 

or both, and the individuals af- 
fected may be union members or 
non-union members or both. 


Among the "rights of industri- 
al man," especially as they per- 
tain to a social order that is high- 
ly industrialized, are those which 
make it possible for the individual 
not only to perceive the complex- 
ities involved in social change but 
also to play a part in the direction 
of that change. Rights have been 
traditionally stated in negative 
terms and viewed as legal or po- 
litical safeguards to protect the 
. individual from the use of arbitrary 
power by groups and organizations 
or by the State itself. It seems 
more realistic, however, to view 
the individual not so much as a 
lone atom in a confusing universe 
but as a member of a society, 
constantly changing, with rights 
that need to be restated and exer- 
cised in accordance with the de- 
mands and options of an urbanized 
way of life. 


But societal change in our 
large metropolitan areas takes 
many forms and is a response to 
a variety of different pressures. 
Citizens may participate in the 
political process by joining the 
party of their choice or making 
known their feelings directly *o the 
public officials concerned. Yet 
the determination of public policy 
involves considerably more than 
interested individuals and groups 
working through the formal polit- 
ical and governmental machinery. 
Local boards of supervisors, for 
example, are sensitive not only 
to the ballot box but to a wide 
range of influence, persuasion, 
bargaining and power in which 
private groups and organizations 
play a decisive part from one day 


to the next. It is in this "gray 
area" that a disproportionate 
amount of power may be wielded 
by some groups and individuals 
rather than by others. To talk of 
"decision-making," therefore, is 
to understand at the outset that 
ambiguity is one of its major 
characteristics if for no other 
reason than the fact that some of 
the most crucial "public" deci- 
sions are neither public nor pri- 
vate. Belknap, in another on-go- 
ing study of power relations in 
community decision-making in 
the San Francisco Bay Area, has 
uncovered considerable evidence 
in this regard in his investiga- 
tion of the business community. 
If one takes such a pressing 
problem as urban re-develop- 
ment, it is clear that the shape 
of such a program is not simply 
the result of an electoral choice 
or even of a public administrative 
decision. It is the result, rather, 
of intricate relations between pub- 
lic officials, private builders, 
neighborhood groups, and others. 


It is in this area, "partly 
public, partly private," that we 
are interested in the role of 
labor. The presumption is made 
that business leaders and groups 
have not only more pervasive ir- 
fluence in the general community 
but far greater access to the 
"tension points" of the decision- 
making process. The fraternity 
of businessmen, financiers, and 
publishers in all of our urban 
centers is not a closely guarded 
secret. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that these advantaged 
groups and individuals continuous- 
ly exercise such power and in- 
fluence that there are no oppor- 
tunities for other groups and in- 
dividuals to participate. If 
Hunter's portrait of a near mo- 
nopoly of business-financial 
power is accurate for Regional 
City, it is still very much an 
open question whether or not the 
decision-making process in other 
urban centers is not frequently 
characterized by routine and 
chance. Kaufman and Jones have 
already suggested the possibility 
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"that life in Regional City would 
continue in much the same direc- 
tion and at much the same tempo 
as at present even if all forty of 
the leaders identified by, Hunter 
disappeared one night.*"! It is in 
this general context, then, that 
we approach the problem of 
labor's involvement or non-in- 
volvement in community af- 
fairs. 


A number of relevant ques- 
tions are immediately posed. To 
what degree can union members 


‘acting through labor organizations 


have a share in urban decision- 
making? Apart from the ability 
of a union member to affect public 
affairs simply as a member of an 
electorate, to what extent can he 
affect public affairs in the com- 
plicated interplay of groups and 
organizations in an urban setting? 
Looking at group precesses from 
another aspect, to what extent do 
labor organizations supply lead- 
ership and individual participa- 
tion in public affairs? 


The problem of the extent of 
labor participation, while im- 
portant in itself, becomes even 
more significant when the factors 
associated with high or low in- 
volvement are analyzed. In ex- 
amining labor participation as an 
independent variable, the con- 
cern is with those differences in 
community life which seem to 
result from high or low labor 
involvement (or particular pat- 
terns of involvement). But in 
viewing labor involvement as a 
dependent variable, the at- 
tempt can be made to isolate the 
factors, either within labor or- 
ganizations or in the community 
at large, which seem to produce 
high or low involvement. 


Our initial findings confirm 
what was already indicated by 
preliminary research as well as 


1. Kaufman, Herbert, and Victor 


J ones, "The Mystery of Pow- 
er, 


Public Administration 
(Summer, 1954), p. 


what one might expect to be the 
case, namely, that there is a 
generally low degree of involve- 
ment of labor unions at the com- 
munity level. A number of rea- 
sons for expecting little labor in- 
volvement come quickly to 

mind. The tradition in many 
American cities of non-partisan 
government deprives organized 
labor of the political party as a 
vehicle for civic action. Given 
the fluid condition of power in 
the absence of political party 
structuring of the urban scene, it 
is not surprising to find power 
and leadership lodged in upper- 
status, financially powerful 
people. The very recent attain- 
ment of major trade-union goals 
within industry reminds us of 
how little time has been avail- 
able for labor to take its place 
among the decision-making groups 
at the urban level. The Gompers 
tradition within the American 
labor movement has helped blunt 
the edge of political protest and 
action as a means cf achieving 
labor's goals. And when labor 
has been prepared to exert some 
force, it is because it has seen 
the need for political organiza- 
tion--for example, (in addition 
to the national arena) in the State 
capitol where labor-supported 
appointments can be made by the 
Governor or in the State legis- 
lature where decisions important 
to labor are made regarding the 
disposition of State and federal 
funds. 


In spite of the low degree of 
labor participation in urban pub- 
lic affairs, some variance would 
be expected among American 
cities depending on such obvious 
factors as the level of labor or- 
ganization prevailing amona the 
unions within a city and the con- 
centration of power in groups 
other than labor (as opposed to 
dispersal over many groups). 
Consequently between four and 
six urban centers in the San 
Francisco Bay Area will be 
selected for study, two of which 
will be in the "above 100,000 . 
population" class. Unions to be 
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investigated will be selected on 
the bases of type of industry, 
kind of union organization, eth- 
nic and religious components, 
length of residence in the com- 
munity, size, economic base and 
political complexion of the com- 
munity, etc., with the view of 
undertaking a comparative analy- 
sis of their relations with polit- 
ical, governmental, religious, 
educational, business and civic 
elements in the community. - 
terviews will be conducted with 
officials of Labor Councils and 
selected locals as well as some 
rank-and-file interviewing to 
determine attitudes and expecta- 
tions with respect to leadership 
behavior. There will also be in- 
terviews with government offi- 
cials, leading industrial, finan- 
cial and communications leaders, 
and with leaders of the so-called 
"liberal-labor" alliance to gain 
impressions and descriptions of 
barriers to the participation of 
labor in urban affairs. Finally, 
in proposing the investigation of 
labor's actual and potential role 
in the political community the fol- 
lowing considerations, formulated 
here in the way of tentative ques- 
tions, seem central to the study: 


1. Does a high degree of 
t = ttainment of its tra- 
ditio oals bring an increase in 
the need to YR 
trade unions have become organ- 


ized to the point where their eco- 
nomic bargaining power in the com- 
munity is strong, do the leaders 
(or those aspiring to be leaders) 
set other goals in 
order to maintain existing union 
leadership or do they perhaps re- 
place it with other leaders? 


2. To what degree does the 


goals for labor depend on the qual- 
ity of prevailing in 

in their federations? 
For example, are union leaders 
who have been selected because of 
skills exhibited in intra-plant situ- 
ations equipped to deal with extra- 
plant affairs? 


3. To what degree do the 
tics of trad 


Characterist le- union 
leaders set 1 ible extent of 


labor participat 
fairs? Is there any evidence that 
varying degrees of organization- 
al maturity affect the potential 

of civic leadership among the 
trade unions? 


4. Will the perceived, as 
well ual, leadership 


is the actual, leaders! 
structure within a oe af- 
fect the of labor involve- 
ment in urban public affairs 
Does labor have a picture of cer- 
tain groups "running" the city 
which reinforces a conviction 
that their participation is likely 
to be ineffectual? 


5. Do jabor leaders te 
think of community affairs ina 
fra rel 


ference esta 
db tional issues, thereby limit- 
ing t toact in 
urba. irs with b 
D 


pul -lab 
groups? Do the interests of 
trade union members at the com- 
munity level differ from those of 
the business community in ways 


similar to the differences which 
exist on national issues? 


--John H. Bunzel 
Stanford University 
--George Belknap 
University of California 
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3. A Comparative Study of Social Mobility, 
t | Its Causes and Consequences 


_- A research team would interview weichted samples of USA, UK, and 
French populations on the values and facts of individual social 
movement and stratification. Here is the dynamic source of many 
problems of the age. Certain presumptions, such as of the high 
mobility rate in USA, need testing. Psychological, political, re- 
. ligious, and familial orientations of groupings with different 
mobility rates may reveal important distinctions. 


Introduction fact, however, that assumptions 


This memorandum contains a 
proposal for a study of the values 
and facts related to social mobil- 
ity in the United States, Great 
Britain, and France. It grows out 
of an inventory of available knowl- 
edge in the field, 1 which suggests 
that a number of assumptions about 
the rates and consequences of so- 


about the degree of equality 
which exist in different countries 
underlie much of the theorizing 
about variations in national be- 
havior patterns, suggests the 
need for a centrally planned and 
controlled study of mobility ina 
number of countries, which would 
be designed to test hypotheses in 
the area of comparative analysis. 


cial mobility in different countries 

may be invalid. For example, the 
available data do not support the 

popularly, as well as scholarly 
) held assumption, that the rate of 
occupational social mobility is 
higher in the United States than in 
Europe. Some studies also indi- 
t- cate that a number of European 


Backar tot 


Much of the writing in the 
general area of social stratifica- 
tion has been concerned with the 
problem of equality. Many men 
have pointed to the need for ten- 
ure in high status. positions and 


4 countries may be as open, or as the inheritance of social position 

‘ restrictive as the United States in as requirements for the stability 

, permitting movement up and down of complex societies. The divi- 

’ the status structure. sion of labor requires differential 

1- rewards in status and economic 

if _ The principal conclusion of privilege as the means of motivat- 

: '.__ this initial inventory, however, is ing individuals to carry out the 

‘ ' that available research does not more difficult leadership or other 
? permit the establishment of partic- roles requiring a great deal of 

ularly firm conclusions, since al- intelligence or training. And 

el ' most all of the existing studies given a system of differential re- 

ity | were made in the context of analyz- wards, the particularistic values 

ap » Ing one country, and the methods which are a necessary part of 


employed varied greatly. The family life require high-statused 
individuals to attempt to pass 
their privileged status to their 
children, thus creating a strain 


toward inequality. 


1. See S. M. Lipset and R. Ben- 
dix, ty i - 
rial Society (Berkeley, U. of 
Calif. Press, 1958), espec. 
Chapter II, "Comparative Mo- 
bility" by Lipset and Zetter- 
berg. This book brings to- 
gether much of the available 
data on the causes, conse- 
quences and rates of mobility 
in various countries. 


Today, however, all industri- 
al societies must encourage men 
from lower class origins to aspire 
to and attain higher positions. 

The economic structure of most 
modern nations cannot operate ef- 
ficiently unless many men are 
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motivated to secure higher or at 
least different occupational posi- 
tions from those held by their 
fathers. Modern society is thus 
faced with a dilemma; on one hand 
it must allow legitimate inherited 
privilege, while at the same time 
it must encourage the desire for 
mobility. A number of studies 
have suggested that those who fail 
to reach the positions their soci- 
ety induced them to aspire toward 
may represent a frustration po- 
tential which may be a seed-bed 
for social revolution. The contra- 
diction of the patterns of aristoc- 
racy, inherited social position, 
and equality, all existing in the 
same society may also frustrate 
the economically successful. 
Many sociologists have pointed to 
the problems faced by men who 
Successfully move up the economic 
ladder, but who are refused a 
claim to equal status by those who 
hold high position as a result of 
, inheritance. It has been suggest- 
ed that such "marginal men" 
have disproportionately formed 
the leadership cadre of many 
revolutionary movements from 
those of the French Revolution to 
contemporary totalitarian groups. 


One general guiding assump- 
tion which emerges from much of 
the discussions and research in 


this area is that, many of the maj- 
or political problems facing con- 


temporary society are in part, at 
least, a consequence of the con- 
flicts and tensions resulting from 
the contradictions inherent in the 
need for both aristocracy and 
equality. While there is much 
speculation and some research on 
this problem, almost all of it has 
been an attempt to analyze one 
country with little reference to 
others. Thus, some French ob- 
servers have suggested that one 
reason for the strength of com- 
munism in their country is the 
frustration felt by French workers 
who desire to advance in status, 
but fail, while American political 
commentators have argued that a 
reason for the failure of socialism 
in this country is that most work- 
ers aspire to move out of the work- 
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ing class. Given the fact that 
available data indicate that the 
French and American workers 
have about the same statistical 
chance of succeeding in their 
aspirations, it is clear that either 
one or both of these hypotheses is 
wrong, or that factors other than 
the actual amount of opportunity 
are involved. It is a basic as- 
sumption of this proposal that we 
can gain more understanding of 
politics, class structure and 
social change in various countries 
by making a systematic compara- 
tive study of a number of them. 
Only with comparative materials 
can we reliably discern those ‘ 
factors in the social structure of i 
a given country which are related 
to the problems of interest to us. 


The need for new research iF 
may also be seen from ananaly- 
sis of methodological or theoret- |— 
ical problems which have not been 
adequately treated in most of the 
existing studies. (1) Few ofthem | 
recognize that social mobilityis 
not a precise term. For example, | 
they almost uniformly fail to 
distinguish between four types of |— 
mobility: -a- occupational mobil- 
ity, that is, the extent to which a 
generation achieves occupations ] 
of lower, same or higher prestige 
than their parents; -b- power mo- |— 
bility, that is, the extent to which ~— 
a generationwields less, same or | 
more influence on political deci- : 
sions than their parents; -c- status 
mobility, that is, the extent to 
which a generation associates in- )} 
timately with persons of lower, 
same or higher prestige than 
their parents; -d- consumption 
mobility, that is, the extent to ; 
which a generation achieves lower, ~ 
same or higher style of life than 
their parents. (2) The studies are — 
generally not comparable since : 
they vary both in the way in which 
they secure information about gen- 
erational mobility, and in the class-) 
ification of significant social strata 
used in their analyses. (3) Few 
studies deal with any indicator of 
mobility other than the difference 
between the occupations of fathers 
and sons. Thus, there is no way 
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of judging the amount of mobility 
which occurs within generations. 
(4) Few studies deal with the 
causes of consequences of social 
mobility. In large measure, 
studies of social mobility have 


been made in a theoretical vacuum. 


No hypotheses have been tested as 
to the conditions favorable to mo- 
bility, and no attempt has been 
made to verify hypotheses as to 
the conditions produced by dif- 
ferent rates of mobility. (5) Al- 
most all of the studies deal with 
objective rates of mobility. Few 
deal with the possible variations 
in attitudes toward mobility among 
different social strata in one coun- 
try or among various countries. 


The Scope of the Stu 


To deal adequately with the 
problems discussed above, it 
=“ be advisable to study social 
mobility, its causes and conse- 
quences, in three countries: the 
United States, Great Britain and 
France. These countries are se- 
lected as examples of different 
types of economic and social 
structures which will shed light 
on the relationship of social mo- 
bility to other aspects of the so- 
cial structure. Some of the sig- 
nificant relevant differences 
among them are: (1) The United 
States represents an expanding in- 
dustrial society characterized by 
strong beliefs in mobility. (2) 
Great Britain is also a major in- 
dustrial society but presumed to 
place greater emphasis on in- 
herited status. In recent years it 
has been making conscious efforts 
to increase opportunity for the 
working class. (3) France is a 
traditional society, less industri- 
alized and less dominated by busi- 
ness values than the others. The 
working class supports a mass 
communist party. 


In these countries the follow- 
ing variables might be the subjects 
of study. 


A. Causes of mobility 
1. Subjective factors: (a) What 
beliefs do people hold 


about opportunity? Under 
this heading one would 
study the extent to which 
Americans, Englishmen, 
and Frenchmen perceive 
their societies as inviting 
social mobility. (b) What 
evaluations do people give 
some typical social posi- 
tions? Under this head- 
ing one can find an answer 
to the query about what 
constitutes upward and 
downward mobility in the 
countries studied. (c) 
What expectations do 
people have as to mobility? 
Here one would establish 
and compare the aspira- 
tions of Americans, Eng- 
lishmen, and Frenchmen. 
One would be able to dis- 
cover, for example, 
whether Americans aim 
higher and plan their mo- 
bility more consciously 
than the Europeans. One 
would also be able to reveal 
differences in aspirations 
related to minority status 
or to membership in dif- 
ferent political parties. 


2. Objective factors: (a) A 
study of the extent of rural- 
urban migration would re- 
late geographical mobility 
to social mobility. Per- 
haps social mobility often 
is an unplanned consequence 
of geographical mobility. 
(b) The amount of education 
is a classical vehicle of so- 
cial mobility. (c) The type 
of fami a coun- 
try has may affect its mo- 
bility. We know that Amer- 
icans marry younger and 
have children at an earlier 
age than Englishmen: does 
this dampen upward mobil- 
ity in the United States as 
compared to England? 


B. Rates of Social Mobilit 
1. Objective rates: a) Occu- 
pational mobility; (b) 
Status mobility; (c) Con- 
sumption mobility; (d) 
Power mobility. 
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2. Subjective rates: The same 
as above, but based upon 
the individual's personal 
evaluation of his position as 
higher or lower than that of 
his parents. It would not be 
surprising if the subjective 
rates differ between coun- 
tries whose objective rates 
are the same. Presumably, 
the subjective rates, then, 
will have psychological con- 
sequences which the objec- 
tive rates cannot explain. 


C. Consequences of Mobility 


1. Psychological orientation: 
Here one would study wheth- 
er there are more psycho- 
neurotic complaints and 
ethnic prejudices among the 
mobile population than the 
stationary one. 


2. Political orientation: Here 
one would study the extent 
to which mobility implies a 
change of political refer- 
ence groups. For example, 
would a successfully mobile 
son of a Socialist in Britain 
still vote with the Labor 
Party? Do upward and down- 
ward mobile persons hold 
extreme Right or Left views 
as some writers have spec- 
ulated? Is downward mobil- 
ity conducive to the joining 
of aggressive groups such 
as Communist Parties? Or, 
is downward mobility con- 
ducive to political apathy? 
These political consequences 
of mobility should constitute 
a major focus of our study. 


3. Religious orientation: Here 
one would study the impact 
of upward and downward mo- 
bility on the recruitment of 
established churches and 


revivalist sects. It is par- 
ticular'y ‘moortant to dis- 
cover the Vitions which 
tend tu chs the tensions 
resulting . mobility into 
religiou »r than polit- 
ical expressions. 

4. Family orientation: In pass- 
ing information can easily 
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be secured testing the 
common assumption that 
mobility makes for family 
discord and divorce. 
More important perhaps 
is to study the extent to 
which mobile parents bring 
up children to consolidate 
or improve their family's 
position in the stratifica- 
tion structure, thus push- 
ing toward a more aristo- 
cratic system. 


The Design of the Study 

Interview data could be gath- 
ered in the United States, England, 
and France from samples of about 
5,000 individuals in each coun- 
try. Categories that are most 
important for the study should be 
over-sampled; that is, men, 
urbanites, and middle- and upper- 
class occupations. The size of 
the sample should be planned so 
that adequate representation is 
secured from key occupations, 
political parties, minority groups, 
and so forth. 


A smaller part of the sample 
(approximately 400 cases) might 
be made part of what might be 
called a "generation panel." The 
individuals in the panel would be 
asked to give the name and ad- 
dress of their parents, if alive. 
The parents would then be inter- 
viewed. This design is aimed 
primarily at (1) the investigation 
of power mobility, that is, the 
changes in a family's position 
of influence in the community 
from generation to generation, 
and (23 the determination of the 
extent to which mobility is a re- 
sult of consciais encouragement 
from the older generation rather 
than a by-product of structural 
changes in the society. (We ex- 
pect more such "planned" mo- 
bility in the United States than in 
Europe.) In addition, the genera- 
tion panel would furnish checks on 
the validity of the assumption that 
a given generation can report ac- 
curately about occupational, polit- 
ical, educational, etc., conditions 
of their parents. Such controls 
are highly desirable for the inter- 
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pretation of the data obtained from 
the larger sample. It is suggested 
that persons of 35-45 years of age 
form the basis for the "generation 
panel" since they are likely to be 
close to their peak social posi- 
tion, and since their parents are 
likely to be alive. Strictly speak- 
ing, the results obtained from the 
generation panel will not be gener- 
alized to the whole population but 
only to the population between 35 
and 45 years of age who have at 
least one parent alive. Demo- 
graphic data indicate that this cat- 
egory constitutes over two-thirds 
of the age group in the countries 
concerned. 


A word should also be said 
about the method of comparison to 
be employed in the analysis. Usu- 
ally when we are faced with a table 
showing that a given percent of 
males in certain occupations are 
of lower status origins, one does 
not know whether this proportion 
is relatively high or low. There 
are three types of comparison 
which can be made. The first is a 
comparison with the past, i.e., is 
there more or less social mobility 
today than in the past? The sec- 
ond type is a comparison of ab- 
solute mobility with other areas 
or countries; do more people in 
the U. S. move to higher occupa- 
tions than in France or Great 
Britain? A third type is repre- 
sented by a comparison with a 
model expressing equal opportun- 
ity. How nearly does a country 
approach the utopian concern for 
complete equality? Thinking of 
mobility in terms of equality rath- 
er than absolute rates leads us to 
recognize that there may be more 
absolute mobility in country A 
than in country B, and yet less 
equality of opportunity. For ex- 
ample, if a country is 90 percent 
peasant, even with completely 
equal opportunity, most cxildren 
of peasants must remain peasants. 
Even if every non-peasant posi- 


tion is filled by a peasant's son, 
only eleven percent of them could 
change their occupation. On the 
other hand, if a country under- 
goes rapid economic transforma- 
tion and the proportion of non- 
manual positions increases to, 
say, one half of all positions, then 
fifty percent of the children of 
manual workers would have to 
secure non-manual work in order 
to meet the criterion of equality. 
We see it as part of this project 
to develop a simple model to 
make feasible such comparisons 
in terms of equality. 


The Administration and Cost of 
the Study 


The fieldwork could be sub- 
contracted to national agencies in 
the three countries. A study of 
the type envisioned would require 
perhaps three years, and cost 
approximately 200,000 dollars. 
The first six months would be de- 
voted to planning the study, draw- 
ing up the schedule and pre-test- 
ing it, and making agreements 
with different research organiza- 
tions to handle the interviewing. 
The study should be in the field 
approximately three to four 
months, and another three to four 
months would be required for cod- 
ing the interviews and transferring 
the data to IBM cards. Thus the 
data should be ready for analysis 
twelve to fourteen months after the 
start of the project. The remain- 
ing time of approximately two 
years would be used for analysis 
and write-up of the materials. 

The scope of the study and the 
skills required suggest that it 
would be best undertaken by a re- 
search team, rather than by an in- 
dividual scholar-in-charge. 


--Seymour M. Lipset 


University of California, Berkeley 


--Hans L. Zetterberg 
Columbia University 
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4. Philosophy and the Public Interest 


To encourage productive research in political philosophy the Com- 
mittee to Advance Original York in Philosophy is developing a docu- 
ment on the theory of the "public interest," including how “public 
interest" is used to justify social control, governmental services, 
and non-profit activities of corporations. 


The Committee to Advance 
Original Work in Philosophy has 
completed plans for a program 
that is designed to encourage 
philosophical contributions to the 
theory of the public interest. As 
mentioned in the May, 1958, is- 
sue of PROD, this Committee is an 
agency of the Western Division of 
the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation. During the past five years 
the Committee has sponsored vari- 
ous conferences and administered 
a research-grant program in an 
effort to stimulate more produc- 
tive investigations. During 1958- 
59 the Committee's major under- 
taking will be in the field of polit- 
ical philosophy. 


In the first phase of the year's 
program a document will be devel- 
oped, reviewing the contexts in 
which "public interest" doctrines 
occur and raising questions about 
the relevance of philosophical 
methods and concepts to the dis- 
cussion. In its preliminary 
studies the Committee discovered 
that many teachers of philosophy 
are interested in political and 
— problems, but hesitate to 
publish because they wonder wheth- 
er they are overlooking something 
that is obvious to specialists. The 
document is intended to reduce the 
philosopher's difficulty in this re- 
spect. 


The first draft of the document 
is being pessered, during the sum- 
mer of 1958, by Professors Wayne 
Leys of Roosevelt University and 
Charner Perry of the University of 
Chicago. In September and Octo- 
ber the draft will be submitted to 
consultants in law, public admin- 
istration, trade association work, 
etc., for suggestions aid criti- 
cisms. The document will then be 
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revised and circulated among the 
members of the Western Division 
of the Philosophical Association. 


The second phase of the 
year's program will begin with 
a symposium at the Division's 
annual meeting at the University 
of Wisconsin at the beginning of 
May, 1959. The Committee will 
then study the prepared papers 
and the general discussion of the 
symposium, with a view to recom- 
mending next steps. 


The tentative outline of the 
document, which is now in prep- 
aration, is as follows: 


I. "Public Interest" as a justi- 
fication for governmental regula- 
tion and for the kinds of social 
control found in trade associa- 
tions and professional societies: 
(Sections on the public utilities, 
the use of police power to protect 
safety, health and morals; the 
licensing of occupations; "con- 
flict-of-interest" rules for public 
officials; "conflict-of-interest" 
rules for professionals and busi- 


Il. "Public Interest" as a justifi- 
cation for governmental services 
and for non-profit activities of 
corporations; also for unusual 
powers in the performance of such 
services: (Sections on the common 
defense, public improvements, 
charitable activities, etc.) 


III. Skepticism and dogmatism 
with reference to "the public in- 
terest" as found in legal and ad- 
ministrative literature. 


IV. Philosophical notions and 
methods that may be relevant: 
(Reference will be made to some 
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traditional philosophies as well as 
to instrumentalism, logical em- 
piricism, the "ordinary language" 
philosophers, existentialism, etc.). 


The expense of the program 
has been underwritten by a grant 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Communications should be ad- 


dressed to Wayne A. R. Leys, 
Chairman of the Committee to 
Advance Original Work, 430 8S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


--Wayne A. R. Leys 
Roosevelt University 


5. Public Personnel Selection and Value Theory 


A positive relation probably holds between tenure and efficacy 


of public servants, and preferences for non-material values. 


A test 


along these lines would provide government service with a screening 


tool. 


In 1938 Gordon W. Allport 
stated that, "The greatest fail- 
ing of the psychologist at the 
present time is his inability to 
prove what he knows to be true."1 
Perhaps, in 1958, the discipline 
of psychology has advanced to 
some extent beyond this observa- 
tion, but its validity is still applic- 
able not only to psychology, but to 
all of the social sciences as well. 


With this thought in mind, an 
hypothesis is advanced which has 
yet to be proved. After a sketch 
of this hypothesis, some problem 
areas in public personnel admin- 
istration will be indicated to which 
the hypothesis might be directed as 
a partial aid. 


The hypothesis, in rough-cut 
form, is: There is a high correla- 
tion between extended length of 
Service and efficacious public serv- 


ice performed by a public employee 
and the degree to which his value 
ient 


toward non-material values. By 

f service I refer to the 
length of calendar time spent by an 
individual in the employ of a gov- 
ernmental unit. By effi 

public service I refer to his atti- 


1. Allport, Gordon W. The 
Nature of Personality: Select- 
ed Papers (Cambridge: Addi- 


son-Wesley, 1950), p. 204. 
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tudes toward the work he per- 
forms while in the employ of the 
governmental unit, the rewards 
for which do not accrue to him, 
in a direct or indirect tangible 
sense, from a specific individu- 
al or a special interest af- 
fected by the activity. Or, put 
another way, the individual's 
orientation is toward "genuine" 
public service, and any rewards 
he receives from his work are in- 
tangible (except for wages or 
salary) and internalized. By 
non-material values I refer to 
those values in an individual's 
value preference schedule whose 
objective or subjective realiza- 
tion is never a tangible one, but 
rather intangible in nature. By 
valu I refer 
to an hierarchical ordering of the 
individual's values on a prefer- 
ential basis--the most important 
values appearing at the top of the 
order, and so on. 


Any attempt to demonstrate 
the validity of the above hypo- 
thesis would confront several 
hazards. But such an attempt 
would necessitate at least the 
following. (1) The determina- 
tion of the "ideal" value prefer- 
ence schedule of the public em- 
ployee. This could perhaps be 
accomplished by determining the 
value preference schedules of 
those public employees whose 
tenure of service was considerable 
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in length, and whose service to the 
public was considered "efficacious" 
--and then the construction of a 
rofile on the basis of these results. 
2) A testing mechanism to deter- 
mine the value preference schedule 
of prospective public employees. 
This task should not be too difficult. 
--personality, vocational, social, 
educational, and other areas of 
psychological testing have developed 
a number of relatively valid tests 
for their own specific purposes. 
The Allport-Vernon study of values 
might well be adjusted to meet this 
purpose. And, (3) a method for re- 
evaluating and revalidating the 
"ideal" value preference schedule. 


In addition, but not so impor- 
tant, to these three tasks might be 
added the highly relevant ones of 
(4) the definition of the values ap- 
pearing in the "ideal" value pref- 
erence schedule. This is a seman- 
tic problem the resolution of 
which is necessary in order to 
secure accurate communication. 
(5) The construction of a testing 
mechanism which has a high de- 
gree of face validity, but which is 
not transparent. Although rele- 
vant, this is a familiar obstacle to 
those in the field of psychological 
testing. And, (6) an assessment 
of the value preference schedule 
of the public to be served by the 
public employee. Among many 
there is perhaps sufficient reason 
to suspect a possible conflict be- 
tween the "ideal" value preference 
schedule and the value preference 
schedule of the public to be served. 
There are perhaps several ways to 
resolve this possible conflict, one 
of which would destroy the useful- 
ness of the hypothesis altogether . 


The hypothesis will appear to 
many to be a self-evident one. 
Further, one could submit that, 
not only do academics in the field 
of public administration agree with 
its general validity, but that per- 


2. "In my judgment no one can 
serve the public as it should be 
served by a governmental of- 
ficial unless he has a public- 
interest attitude with certain 
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sonnel agencies and recruiting 
personnel, when using the inter- 
view technique, consciously or 
unconsciously search for a public 
service attitude on the part of the 
examinee. But self-evident 
truths are oft-times of little use 
operationally. Common-sense 
has its uses. But if we are to 
use common-sense as a precise 
tool of analysis it must needs be 
empirically refined. If this 
hypothesis could be accurately 
demonstrated, at least in terms 
of probability, governmental 
employment agencies would have 
an additional excellent tool to use 
in providing the public service 
with personnel whom they could 
be more assured would have a 
public service attitude and who 
would, in all probability, remain 
in governmental employment for 
a longer period of time than the 
present norm. 


The beneficial results of 
such a screening tool would be 
two-fold. In the first place, re- 
cruiting on this basis would cut 
down on turnover--the bane of 
many governmental units. Cost 
savings from this item alone, 
when one considers the expendi- 
tures allocated for recruiting, 
selection, transfers, etc., would 
be appreciable. In the second 
place, the public could be more 
assured of being served by public 
employees who hold the interests 
of the public as a first priority, 
and not the material interests of 
the self, or of a special group. 


Another important aspect of 
this hypothesis relates to the aca- 
demic training of prospective gov- 
ernmental employees. As a coun- 
selling tool for those who direct 
and teach public administration 
programs, the determination of a 
student's value preference schedule 
could serve to counsel him in or 
out of the program. Whether val- 
ues are absolute or relative, it is 


special characteristics." Ap- 
pleby, Paul H., Big Demo- 
cracy (N.Y.: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1945), p. 3. 
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quite true that the ultimate goal of 
an individual is the realization of 
his values. The obligation of coun- 
selling, once having appraised 
these values, is to advise the in- 
dividual about those areas of life 
activity where his values will have 
the highest probability of attain- 
ment. In screening and advising, 
then, the university public admin- 
istration programs could become 
of greater assistance to govern- 
mental employment agencies. 


By advocating the proof and 
refinement of thishypothesis it is 


not suggested that its use should 
supersede the use of other tools 

of analysis (intelligence tests, 
etc.) in the recruitment and selec- 
tion of governmental employees. 
On perhaps 2 multiple correlation 
basis, however, its results should 
be given significant cognizance. 
With an eye toward the prospective 
rewards ofthishypothesis, it would 
seem a worthwhile effort, on the 
part of competent individuals, to 
explore its possibilities for all it 
is worth. 


--David A. Bingham 
Arizona State College 


6. A Case of Cultural Organization 


(The Forming of the Italian Social Science Association)! 


A strong, positivist attack against traditional Italian social 


study and its determining intellectual environment. 


Some of PROD's 


readers may recognize many conditions as true of America today, and 
wonder at Dr. Pizzerno's ("provincial") belief that he is writing 


only about Italy. 


The events leading to the 
formation of the AISS (Associazi- 
one italiana di scienze sociali) 
represent one of the most inter- 
esting of recent efforts in the 
field of cultural organization in 
Italy. The pathological condi- 
tions from which the develop- 
ment has occurred are well- 
known. Twenty years of fascist 
dictatorship and fifty years of 
virtual dictatorship by petty 
idealism consigned a large part of 
Italian culture and social science 
to the grip of an exasperating 
provincialism, in which ignorance 
passes for soundness, that swag- 
gers about ostentatiously observ- 
ing laboriously revived national 
traditions, that places an impotent 
reliance on intuition and refuses to 
learn the specific techniques of 
research, of a rugged individual- 
ism blind to all problems of re- 
search organization, and above all 
else, an unabashed, patrician 


contempt for any scientific-- 
hence public and general--treat- 
ment of the data of field knowledge. 


It is understandable when in- 
dustrially underdeveloped coun- 
tries of partially pre-capitalistic 
structure reject the systematic 
organization of knowledge of soci- 
ety. In such cases, the know-how 
and directive functions are trans- 
mitted traditionally and intuitively. 
The only formative culture is 
based on class and is of a type 
now humanistic, now historical- 
traditional, which represents only 
a first halting step beyond culture 
of mythological content. The only 
organized social institution is that 
of civil law. The only status ac- 
ceptable to intellectuals is that of 
the privileged aristocratic group, 
or of individualistic rebellion. 

In Italy, fascism and idealism 
have helped to prolong such a situ- 
ation, at least in its larger out- 


A, Extracts from Pizzorno, Alessandro, "Un'iniziativa per l'organiz- 
zazione della cultura: 1'Associazione italiana di scienze sociali." 


Passato e Presente (May-June, 1958), pp. 386-92. 
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lines, even though the metamor- 
phosing economic-social environ- 
ment gave promise of the spread 
of modern culture. Let it here be 
emphasized before the opportunity 
to do so is lost, that anyone in- 
clined to equate the rapid spread 
of leftist culture (following upon 
liberation from fascism) with evo- 
lution beyond the traditional cul- 
tural attitudes would be sadly mis- 
taken. Thus, the nationalism, the 
resurgent Croce-ism, the social- 
ist heraldry, the unscholarly his- 
toricism, the rejection of social 
science in favor of intuition in 
ethics and politics, evidence open- 
ly the old cultural lag. 


It is necessary to detail all of 
this if an insight is to be gained into 
the timid, uncertain and often con- 
fused efforts now being made to 
resume sociological studies. Cen- 
ters and institutes of social re- 
search are shooting up everywhere, 
but they have no contact with each 
other, have no common terminol- 
ogy or frame of reference; the 
scope and applicability of their 
work is not stabilized, nor is it 
clearly defined. Hence, the re- 
sults obtained are not in general 
practical, and do not form a pat- 
tern. Abundant data are now being 
gathered on social conditions, but 
their use is almost always in con- 
nection with single research aims, 
casual explicit or implicit hypo- 
theses, i.e., hypotheses derived 
or derivable from a body of ob- 
served facts. Similarly with the 
techniques of research: when 
these are not outrightly invented, 
they are re-interpreted by the re- 
search workers, with a conse- 
quent waste of energy and time 
easily imagined. A literary or 
journalistic flavor pervades many 
of the current writings, at times 
with profound effect, but it jeop- 
ardizes the value of and prevents 
repetition of the experiences. 

This quality is often traceable to 
backgrounds of the researchers in 
journalism or avant garde writing. 
Researching and interviewing may 
represent to them more or less 
consciously a continuation of 
previous experiences and inter- 
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ests, a Systematic neo-realism 
for some, or for others a kind of 
depth-reporting. Such back- 
grounds, compounded with others 
in philosophy or politics or other 
extractions, have probably set a 
higher level of enthusiasm, in- 
telligence and open-mindedness 
than would have been achieved by 
a corps of university-trained 
specialists. But in practice this 
makes for disparities, urbalances, 
dispersions and misunderstandings 
that are almost insurmountable. 
Add to this the confusion between 
sociological research on the one 
hand and social work or activities 
of human organization on the oth- 
er, and one has a not very con- 
soling picture of the difficulties 
which beset any organization of 
the social sciences in Italy. 


Into this picture stepped a 
group intent upon regrouping all 
the social research workers in 
Italy....In cooperation with the 
International Sociology Associa- 
tion (UNESCO), it was decided to 
try to form an association that 
should constitute its Italian sec- 
tion. This was a year and a half 
ago. Since then the Association 
has flourished vigorously, has 
agitated academic and field cir- 
cles, has met with other associ- 
ations, and aroused numerous 
and active sympathies as well as 
conflict and distrust. It has won 
the support of pre-existing cen- 
ters and organizations, among 
which might be mentioned the 


especially active and extensive 


Center for Social Prevention and } 
Defense (Enrico De Nicola, Presi- |— 


dent), which had maintained for 
several years a rey! section, 
directed until his death by Antonio 
Banfi.... 


The Association's activities 
have clarified a number of prob- 
lems in the Italian cultural situa- 
tion, a few of which may be sum- 
marized here. 

A, e Interdiscipli 
Problem. Despite muc!. resist- 


ance, the Association chose the 
words "social sciences" and not 


f 
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"sociology" in its name, even 
though it is affiliated with the In- 
ternational Sociological Associa- 
tion. It wished therewith to af- 
firm the unity of social phenom- 
ena, and hence the necessity for 
collaboration among the various 
disciplines in research planning. 
It wished also to surmount the ob- 
stacle of the quantitative scarcity 
of "sociologists" in Italy. 


The emergence of new disci- 
plines from the body of the tra- 
ditional ones is always a positive 
sign of the advancement of sci- 
ence. On the other hand, the op- 
posite necessity, that of revising 
the boundaries among the various 
academic disciplines, and stabil- 
izing points and coordinates, 
presents itself when there is an 
excessive amount of abstraction 
from single disciplines of the cor- 
responding field problems, and 
when separations that are born as 
casual or temporary conventions 
rigidify and crystallize. 


In America, for example, 
there is a strong tendency toward 
integration of the disciplines. It 
stems in concrete form from the 
constitution into the universities of 
departments of social sciences in 
which the program of study, the 
courses, and the seminars are all 
coordinated; and from the forma- 
tion of research centers or groups 
in which specialists from various 
disciplines collaborate. In the 
theoretical field the work of Tal- 
cott Parsons is notable as a monu- 
mental, laborious, if at times 
Over-complex, effort to lead back 
to common ground the principles 
and findings of the different social 
Sciences. 


In Italy at the present we are 
certainly nowhere near recogniz- 
ing the necessity for gathering to- 
gether, comparing, and unifying 


the results of specialized analyses. 


To exemplify what is needed, 
the sociologist, the economist, the 
Statistician, the economic histori- 
an, etc., should work with the 


urban planning expert to solve the 
problems inherent in devising a 
master plan; the pedagogue, the 
specialist in cultural traditions 

(or the cultural anthropologist), 
the social psychologist, the con- 
sumption sociologist should col- 
laborate in the study of the problems 
of leisure time; the study of the 
family will unite social psychology 
(of parent-child relations, etc.) 
and the socio-economic analyses 
of family budgets and consumption; 
and so on. Only when the data 
accumulate and the generaliza- 
tions become plausible, will sys- 
tematization and didactic trans- 
mission be permitted the partic- 
ular discipline. 


2. What has just been said 
brings us to the next question, 


that of rapport among academic 
n tic e wil 


avoid discussing here the rupture 
between the university and social 
reality, which is so well-known 
and gangrenous that it could 
poison much more than some well- 
intentioned magazine articles. 
Here we speak only of a particular 
point. Social knowledge, i.e., 

the data of knowledge of society, 
albeit at a level hardly more 
profound than the journalistic cne 
previously mentioned, are today 
in Italy the almost exclusive 
property of persons who have 
responsibility or who in some way 
are invested with authority, such 
as politicians, organization direc- 
tors, administrators, syndicalists, 
welfare workers, certain profes- 
sionals and the like (and, we would 
add, commissioners of public 
safety and police officials!), or 
those who keep in close touch with 
them....To form an association of 
social sciences without taking into 
account such a well-known cir- 
cumstance would be ridiculous and 
futile. On the other hand, to try to 
gather together all the "social 
operators," or even a part of them, 
clearly makes no sense. 


If the obstacle cannot be sur- 
mounted by recourse to legislation, 
or by university policies, it should 
be up to the Association to orient 
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all its activity toward solving the 
problems posed by such a situa- 
tion. Thus conventions, sym- 
posia, various activities, should 
aim to assemble, compare, select, 
translate, and publish the data of 
the innumerable experiments 
which have no counterparts--or 
have them only at another level of 
abstraction--in the disciplines or 
established courses of study. 


3. And lastly, a problem 
parallel to the preceding, but 
more acute, perhaps, in personal 
relations, the cross purposes of 
researchers and theoreticians. 
The primary need, we have seen, 
is to regroup the ever-increasing 
number of those engaged in re- 
search activities on contemporary 
Italian culture, if for no other 
reason than that they are the ones 
who require most the network of 
common, widespread services 
that an association ought to be 
able to offer, who need these 
services to aid them in the hund- 
reds of practical difficulties they 
encounter constantly. 


But alongside the phenomenon 
of this montee d'en bas of the past 
few years, a parallel "aristocratic" 
interest in social problems on the 
part of persons and circles of a 
variously humanistic hue has de- 
veloped. It is typical of a country 
in which sociology does not yet 
have the status of an independent 
science, but is merely one among 
other social sciences, that vague 
and diffuse murmurs of a socio- 
logical nature should appear in 
certain strata of constituted philo- 
sophical culture, mingled how- 
ever with screaming execrations 
against the notorious encyclopedic 
sociology of 18th-century memory. 
Something similar is happening, 
for example, in Yugoslavia, where 
the corresponding association, 
founded a few months ago, and its 
magazine call themselves j 
and Philoso (but the maidservant 
in this case is probably philosophy, 
who is trying to change masters). 


_ Let us promptly add that our 
situation would be a very positive 
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one if it contained the possibility 
of furthering research with the 
steady support and in the frame- 
work of critica] theory and of 
specialized methodological in- 
strumentation. It would spare 
Italian sociology the violently 
liberating but also purely polemic 
phase of the down-to-earth, go-to- 
the-field trend which has long 
characterized American sociology. 
Synthesis of the two necessities 
seems to be off to a good start in 
the new German sociology, where 
the activity of groups such as that 
of Koenig, of Schelsky, or of the 
Institute at Frankfurt (Horkheimer, 
Adorno, Pollok) moves along con- 
tinuously with constant attention 

to general theoretical problems, 
but principally engaged in well- 
organized, unprejudiced, con- 
crete research. The two require- 
ments are also plain in the activity 
of the new French sociology, 
particularly the groups at the 
Centre d'Etudes Sociologiques, 
organized around Friedman, 
Stotzel and Chombart de Lauwe.... 


Should we not, to conclude 
with the philosophers, remember 
Dewey? 


Knowledge, for the experi- 
mental sciences, means a 
certain kind of action intel- 
ligently conducted; it ceases 
to be contemplative and be- 
comes in a real sense prac- 
tical. Now this implies that 
philosophy must either break 
completely with the authentic 
scientific spirit or change her | 
nature. She must become ia 
practical, operative and ex- 4 
perimental. 


Or that other passage from Re- | 
construction in Philosophy that is 
even more pertinent to the present § 
case: 


The habit of initiating dis- § 
cussion of social matters in 
terms of conceptual generali- 
ties results in a stupefying 
waste of mental energy.. A 
biologist and a physician would | 
not get very far if, in beginning § 
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consideration of the problem 
of respiration, they limited 
themselves to arguing back 
and forth the concepts of 
organ and organism; if, for 
example, one school insist- 
ed that respiration can be 
known and understood as an 
individual phenomenon since 
it occurs in an individual 
body, while the opposite 
school insisted in saying that 
it is simply a function in or- 
ganic relationship with oth- 
ers and that therefore it can 
be known and understood in 
relationship with other func- 
tions, taken in an equally 
general and total sense. 
Both propositions are equal- 
ly true and equally futile. 
What we need is specific re- 
searches. 


Finally, what is the basic 
scope of an association of this 
type? Perhaps it is easily syn- 
thesized in these words: encour- 
age institutionalization of scien- 
tific activity in the given field. 
This does not mean simply ex- 
erting pressure to increase the 
number of professorships in soci- 
ology and other social sciences. 
To be sure, it includes this, as it 
also includes the problem of the 
public organization of scientific 
research. And it likewise means 
that everything necessary must be 
done to prepare the ground so- 
cially for the reception of research 
activities, so that research work- 
ers will not too often have the door 
slammed in their faces in their 
dealings with factories, business 
offices, etc. But there is a deep- 
er sense in which we need institu- 
tionalization. If we were to offer 
a sociological criterion--aside 
from principles of organization of 
methodology--for the scientific- 
hess of a piece of research work 


or study, we should say that sci- 
ence is present when (a) there 
exists a certain degree of agree- 
ment on terminology, that is, when 
a person uses certain key terms he 
is fairly sure that a certain number 
of other persons use and under- 
stand them in the same sense; (b) 

a worker in a given field can have 
access readily to all other work 
done in his field; (c) there exists 
consequently a guarantee (academic 
in character, either of status or of 
prestige) of public acceptance, 
organized in some manner, of the 
communication of scientific find- 
ings. After all, it is the recogni- 
tion and public organization of the 
communication of research findings 
that distinguishes science from 
alchemy.’ We mention in passing 
that a few social sciences have not 
yet crossed this threshold. 


Of course, not all of this can be 
expected from an association.... 
In practice, the Association's 
services might extend from col- 
fie biographies and organiza- 
tion of archives to census-taking 
(already under-way) of research 
workers, of centers and institutes 
of research; to current information 
and hence to coordination of re- 
search in progress; to the organi- 
zation of groups to stabilize termi- 
nology (after the example of 
UNESCO, with which contact might 
be made); to promoting specialist 
or interdisciplinary conventions; 
and lastly to the organization of 
international relations (the AISS 
has already begun work on organiz- 
ing, in collaboration with the Cen- 
ter for Social Prevention and De- 
fense, the next world congress of 
sociology for 1959). 


Modest services, perhaps, but 
essential and urgent ones if the 
enthusiasm and labor of many work- 
ers are not to be spent in vain. 
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7. THE GAME BAG 


All readers and friends of eae who may be at the American Political 
Science Association Convention at St. Louis in September are cordially in- 
vited to an informal gathering or "cocktail party" in Room #9 of the Shera- 
ton Jefferson Hotel, where the Convention is being held. A financial ac- 
counting of PROD's first year will be distributed, and everyone's ideas on 
content, programming, etc., will be welcomed. Scheduled time is 5 P.M. 
Friday, September 5, when the Association will be having no competing 
affairs. 


PROD's staff has indulged in its own fling at research. A count was 
made of the journal sources of items in PROD's bibliography (since Janu- 


ary, 1958; a total of five issues of PROD), which is culled from 132 
journals. These are the results: 
American Political Science Review 20 entries 
American Sociological Review 11 entries 
Western Political Quarterly 10 entries 
Public Opinion Quarterly 9 entries 
Journal of Social Psychology 8 entries 


American Journal of Sociology; British Journal 
of Sociology; Journalism Quarterly; Midwest 
Journal of Political Science; Neue politische 


Literatur; Social Research 7 entries each 
Administrative Science Quarterly; Journal of 

Politics; Social Forces 6 entries each 
Revue Francaise de Science Politique 5 entries 


American Anthropologist; Australian Journal 

of Politics and History; Behavioral Science; 

Fortune; International Social Science Bulletin; 

Personnel Administration; Economic Develop- 

ment and Cultural Change; Political Studies; 

Review of Economics and Statistics 4 entries each 
Individuals and libraries interested in political research bibliographies 
may find this count a guide to the more useful journals. 


One of PROD's articles found its way into an interesting little publi- 
cation by Baker Library of the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration, called "E" tive: 

. “E" abstracts articles, carries book reviews, and 
presents news and bibliography. It is an excellent job that might well be 
emulated by one or more librarians in charge of political science collec- 
tions, probably with the help of a local political science department. 


While wandering through the corridors of the U. S. Information Agency 
in Washington recently, the editor noticed several conspicuously displayed 
signs reading "Limit Access to Those Who Need the Information." In- 
trigued speculation produced two worthy progenitors: Arrid's "Don't be 
half-safe," and Ex-lax's "Not too strong, not too mild, just right." Why 
net simply "Limit Access"? 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: Individual $ 2.00/year 

; Institutional 3.00/year 

PROD Commercial 10.00/year 
Address Post Office Box 294, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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8. Legal Sanctions in Legislative Policy-Making 


Analysis of sanctions aimed at diagnosing the nature of the prob- 
lem that is encountered in the effort to effect changes by law has 
satisfactorily identified alternative control devices available. But 
the problem of the capabilities of various available control devices 
has been slighted as much by behavioral science as by the legal pro- 


fession. 


The Association of American Law Schools will hold a Round 


Tatle Council on Legislation to attend to the improvement of insights 
and methods for designing legislative remedies, through joint con- 
sideration by social scientists and the legal profession. 


A proposal that "there ought 
to be a law" about something posits 
the belief that certain changes in 
the order of things are desirable 
enough to justify using the power of 
government in an effort to accom- 
plish them. Original suggestions 
for legislative action generally are 
almost exclusively concerned with 
the ends or results to be achieved. 
Only rarely are they accompanied 
by any well-formed notions about 
what kinds of legal arrangements 
would be apt to be the most effec- 
tive means to achieve the objectives 
desired. It almost seems as if 
people think Jaw has some kind of 
magical properties which enable 
the mere say-so of a legislative 
fiat to transform human behavior 
in some more or less automatic 
fashion. Of course there may be 
some people who will conform to 
standards of behavior established 
by society as legal norms irrespec- 
tive of what consequences the law 
may prescribe for nonconformity, 
at least if the en mca to be 
gained by nonconformity are not 
overwhelming. For example, a 
legislative declaration that a 
certain date is to be known as 
"flag day" and that flags should be 
displayed on that date may achieve 
a Significant amount of compliance 
even if no penalty is prescribed for 
failure to comply. And a statute 
which does no more than to pro- 
nounce that playing golf on Sunday 
is "prohibited" might be expected 
to inhibit some people enough to 
reduce somewhat the amount of 
Sunday golfing. But as the ad- 
vantages to be realized by devia- 
tion from a legally established 
norm of behavior increase, the 


ideal of being a law-abiding citizen 
can be expected to become less 
and less effective as a sanction. 
Most people are calculating enough 
that on matters of a serious nature 
affecting substantial interests the 
extent of law compliance depends, 
significantly even if only partly, 
on what the law directs to be done 
about noncompliance. 


It should be evident, there- 
fore, that intelligent choice of | 
the most efficacious legislative 
remedy to achieve a given result 
is a central part of legislative 
policy-making. Even so, remark- 
ably little systematic study ap- 
pears to have been given to the 

"means" aspect of policy formula- 
tion. Many persons, including 
more than a few legislative drafts- 
men, appear to assume that in 
order to control behavior by opera- 
tion of law the natural thing to do 
is to declare certain conduct 
criminal and provide for punish- 
ment by fine or imprisonment of 
those who engage in such conduct. 
There may be some doubt whether 
we have progressed very far dur- 
ing the time since Bentham com- 
mented that with respect to the 
question of "what means shall be 
adopted to prevent injurious ac- 
tions, the first answer which pre- 
sents itself to everybody, is this: 
‘Forbid those actions; punish 
them.'" (Bentham, 
London: Routledge 
Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1950/7.) 
For example, in a State where 
abuses in the small loan business 
were making the cost of credit ex- 
cessively high for many people, a 
lawyer who was retained to draft 
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legislation to remedy those abuses 
responded with a bill which made 
the charging of usurious rates of 
interest a felony subject to as much 
as ten years in prison. When con- 
fronted with the skeptical inquiry 
as to whether officials might refuse 
to prosecute and juries refuse to 
convict under such a severe penal- 
ty, his answer was a shrugging 
disavowal of responsibility for the 
possible failure of prosecuting of- 
ficials and juries to perform their 
duties. This may be an extreme 
example, but it is probably true 
that an absence of awareness of 
alternative control devices among 
which to choose is comparatively 
general. Routine adoption of a 
stereotyped sanction is not, how- 
ever, the most intelligent method 
of developing legislative policy. 


Legal scholarship has given 
but scant attention to the problems 
involved in the selection of legis- 

_ lative sanctions, and the amount 
' of space devoted to them in the 
literature of the law is skimpy. 
Bentham supplied an early cue for 
scholarship on the subject of sanc- 
tions when he pointed out, in The 
ye islation, supra, that 
besides the direct method of com- 
batting offences by punishment, 
results can be accomplished with 
"indirect means...which: ..act 
upon man physically or morally, 
to dispose him to obey the laws, 
to shield him from temptations, 
to govern him by his inclinations 
and knowledge." Bentham's cue 
was largely ignored, however. 
The cue was forcefully repeated in 
1916 in an address by Roscoe 
Pound, then Dean of the Harvard 
Law School, on the subject of The 
imits of ctive Legal Action 
ublished in Am, Bar Assn. J., 
Vol. Ill, p. 55). After noting 
certain "intrinsic limitations" re- 
sulting from (1) difficulties of 
proof, (2) "the intangibleness of 
/some/ duties," (3) "the subtlety 
of modes of seriously infringing 
/some kinds of/ important inter- 
ests," (4) the fact that people do 
not respond well to legal control 
with — to some kinds of re- 
lationships, such as the marital 
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one, and (5) "the necessity of ap- 
pealing to individuals to set the 
law in motion," Dean Pound de- 
scribed the challenge which these 
limitations present for legislative 
policy-making, as follows: 


Much advance has been made 
of late in the art of drafting 
legislation and in the study of 
comparative legislation. But 
in an age of legislative law- 
making much more is required. 
The life of law is in its en- 
forcement. The common-law 
rule came into being through 
enforcement and application 
and the situations that brought 
about its existence determine 
its life. The statutory rule, 
on the other hand, is made 
a priori. It is not necessarily 
a living rule when it is put 
upon the books. Occasion to 
apply it judicially may not 
arise till long afterward. 
Moreover it is an abstract 
rule and the situation that led 
to its existence goes rather to 
its interpretation than to its 
validity as arule. Hence it.is 
not enough for the law-maker 
to study the form of the rule 
and the abstract justice of its 
content. He must study how 
far cases under the rule are 
susceptible of proof. He 
must study how far by means of 
his rule he may set up a tang- 
ible legal duty capable of en- 
forcement objectively by legal 
sanctions. He must consider 
how far infringements of his 
rule will take on a palpable 
shape with which the law may 
deal effectively. He must 
study how far the legal ma- 
chinery of rule and remedy is 
adapted to effect what he de- 
sires. Last, and most of all, 
he must study how to insure 
that someone will have a motive 
for invoking the machinery of 
the law to enforce his rule in 
the face of the opposing inter- 
ests of others in infringing it. 


Dean Pound's cue was picked 
up better than Bentham's, and 
Several thoughtful papers on the 
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subject have subsequently ap- 
peared. See Cohen, "Positivism 
and the Limits of Idealism in the 
Law," 27 Columbia Law Rev, 237 
(1927); Dickinson, "Legislation 
and the Effectiveness of Law," 
17 A, B. A. J. 645 (1931); Radin, 
"Solving Statute," 
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14 Ore, L. Rev. 90 (1934); and 
Taeusch, "Sanctions in a Democrat- 


ic Society," 2 J. Soc, Phil, 195 
(1937). But most of the scholarship 
that has gone into the study of sanc- 
tions up to now has been of the 
analytical variety, aimed at diag- 
nosing the nature of the problem 
that is encountered in the effort to 
effect changes by law. Analysis 
has satisfactorily identified the 
various alternative types of con- 
trol devices available, including 
compensatory liability, manipula- 
tion of the procedures of law ad- 
ministration, manipulation of the 
process of proof, manipulation of 
legal status and relationships, and 
techniques of inducement such as 
rewards and propaganda, as well 
as penal liability. It has also rec- 
ognized some of the evident limita- 
tions in the capacities of various 
control devices to achieve results. 
And social implications of the 
choice of means have been noted 
(Taeusch, "Sanctions in a Demo- 
cratic Society," 


Sanctions may be judged in 
various ways. One may ar- 
range them in the order of 
their efficacy and base there- 
on a science of society or of 
government. One may ar- 
range them on the basis of 
some value standard, such 
as social desirability, and 
thereby evaluate the societies 
or social organizations which 
characteristically employ the 
respective types.... 

In proportion as a social 
Sanction enlists the coopera- 
tion of the individual in social 
objectives, to that extent does 
it achieve the social objective 
of a democracy, namely, the 
enhanced position of the in- 
dividual in society. This prag- 
matic feature of the problem 
of sanctions thereby becomes 
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identified with functional fac- 
tors of a social organization, 
no matter how ideally con- 
ceived. The science of gov- 
ernment has become well ad- 
vanced in our day. But the 
problems which constitute the 
art of government in a demo- 
cratic society are but begin- 
ning to be appreciated; and 
among these problems, not 
the least is the nice sense of 
discrimination which leads to 
a wise choice of the sanction 
appropriate to the situation. 


Not much has yet been done, 
however, either to assay the cap- 
abilities of various available con- 
trol devices or to apply the in- 
sights and methods of the behav- 
ioral sciences to the task of evalu- 
ating their relative capabilities in 
specific situations. "How em- 
piric the process is of adjusting 
remedy to policy" in the prevail- 
ing state of the art was recognized 
by Justice Frankfurter in a judicial 
opinion in a case in which the 
United States Supreme Court upheld 
a State law which exempted agri- 
cultural cooperatives from liability 
for penalties which were imposed 
on combinations of other persons 
to fix prices of retail commodities 
(Tigner v. Texas, 310 U. S. 141, 
60 S. Ct. 879 /19407): 


How to effectuate policy-- 
the adaptation of means to 
legitimately sought ends--is 
one of the most intractable of 
legislative problems. Wheth- 
er proscribed conduct is to 
be deterred by qui tam action 
or triple damages or injunc- 
tion, or by criminal prosecu- 
tion, or merely by defense to 
actions in contract, or by 
some, or all, of these reme- 
dies in combination, is a mat- 
ter within the legislature's 
range of choice. Judgment 
on the deterrent effect of the 
various weapons in the armory 
of the law can lay little claim 
to scientific basis. Such judg- 
ment as yet is largely a proph- 
ecy based on meager and un- 
interpreted experience.... 
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Legislation concerning eco- 
nomic combinations presents 
peculiar difficulties in the 
fashioning of remedies. The 
sensitiveness of the economic 
mechanism, the risks of intro- 
ducing new evils in trying to 
stamp out old, familiar ones, 
the difficulties of proof within 
the conventional modes of pro- 
cedure, the effect of shifting 
tides of public opinion--these 
and many other subtle factors 
must influence legislative 
choice. Moreover, the whole 
problem of deterrence is re- 
lated to still wider considera- 
tions affecting the temper of 
the community in which law 
operates. The traditions of a 
society, the habits of obedience 
to law, the effectiveness of the 
law-enforcing agencies, are 
all peculiarly matters of time 
and place....Differences that 
permit substantive differenti- 
ations also permit differentia- 
tions of remedy.... 


Intelligent selection of sanc- 
tions, or means to procure legis- 
lative ends, depends on the ability 
tu predict how human behavior 
would be affected by different sanc- 
tions that might be employed. On 
the face of it, this gives the be- 
havioral sciences at least concur- 
rent jurisdiction of the problem. 
Yet, except for extensive preoccu- 
pation of sociologists with the sys- 
tem of penal sanctions, the prob- 
lem appears to have been slighted 
as much by the behavioral sciences 
as by the legal profession. Gener- 
ally when sociologists have inter- 
ested themselves in law at all, 
their interest has been occupied 
with broad questions about the 
function of law as a social institu- 
tion. Even where the relevance of 
the social sciences in law-making 
processes has been perceived, 
their role has been viewed mostly 
as that of ascertaining facts perti- 
nent to whether there ought to be a 
law or what ends the law should 
seek to achieve instead of how to do 
it. Some of the writings have re- 
marked the existence of a job for 
the social sciences to predict what 
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effects the law will have. (See 
Sorensen, "Sociology's Contribu- 
tion to Legislative Policy Deter- 
mination," American Sociological 
Review, XVI, 239; and Merton, 
"The Role of Applied Science in 
the Formation of Policy: A Re- 
search Memorandum," Philosophy 
of Science, XVI, 16i.) But gener- 
ally when social scientists have 
addressed themselves to the 
problem of applying their expertise 
to assist in the specific task of 
policy-making they, like everyone 
else, have tended to become large- 
ly preoccupied with the great 
problems of ends instead of the 
concrete practical problems of 
means. Or they have been con- 
cerned about whether law is effec- 
tive as an instrument of social 
control instead of how effective 
carefully chosen legal sanctions 
can be to accomplish specific re- 
sults. (See Davis, "The Treat- 
ment of Law in American Sociolo- 


gy," 


Sociology and Social Research, 
XLII (1957), 30°) 


A Round Table Council on 
Legislation of the Association of 
American Law Schools believes 
that it is time for both law and the 
social sciences to attend to the 
improvement of insights and meth- 
ods for designing legislative reme- 
dies. It also suspects that an im- 
portant reason why this has been 
no more attended to previously is 
the separation that has existed be- 
tween the two disciplines having 
concurrent jurisdiction. It is 
therefore endeavoring to arrange 
for joint consideration of the prob- 
lem in a round table program on 
the occasion of the next annual 
meeting of the Association. The 
Council conceives that mutual ad- 
vantage should be realized by ac- 
quainting social scientists as to 
how the problem looks to those who 
are engaged professionally in the 
design of legislative sanctions, and 
by making the legal profession 
aware of what resources the be- 
havioral sciences can supply to the 
task. It is hoped that some con- 
Sideration of the extent to which 
social science insights and methods 
lend themselves to practical appli- 
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cation in this field might generate 
useful ideas about possibilities for 
joint socio-legal research. 


Since, as has been noted, the 
extant literature gives very little 
evidence of work already done in 
this field, the Council would be 
pleased to find out about persons 
interested in the subject. It would 
also be especially interested to 
learn about any research, using 
opinion surveys, experimental pilot 
regulatory programs, comparative 
before-and-after analyses of the ef- 


fects of different kinds of treatment 
accorded to a common problem in 
different places or at different 
times, or other comparable tech- 
niques to predict the probable ef- 
ficacy of projected legislative reme- 
dies that may have been carried out. 
Communications may be addressed 
to the Chairman of the Council. 


--Professor C. Dallas Sands 
Chairman, A. A. L. S. Round 
Table Council on Legislation 
Box 1652 

University, Alabama 


9. Label Thinking and the Supreme Court: 
A Methodological Note 


By combining three indices measuring justices’ attitudes toward 
change, one can make generalizations about the position occupied by 
a justice on the courts on which he sat. 


It has been the fashion for 
some time now to apply labels with 
political and philosophical connota- 
tions to Supreme Court justices. 
Such labels as "left," "right," 
"liberal," and "conservative" are 
widely used and various inferences, 
Speculations and conclusions are 
based upon them. And yet few 
have a clear idea of the meaning 
of these words for virtually no at- 
tention has been devoted to termi- 
nological analysis. 


The best-known "labeler" of 
Supreme Court justices is Profes- 
sor C. Herman Pritchett of the 
University of Chicago. Professor 
Pritchett has made significant 
contributions to the understanding 
of judicial behavior by analyses of 
voting patterns of individual jus- 
tices in non-unanimous decisions. 
Pritchett's most common tech- 
nique is to arrange the justices by 
name in tabular form so as to 
show the participations of and 
agreements among particular jus- 
tices in dissenting opinions by 
terms of court. By use of this 
method identification of blocs or 
alignments of justices is made. 
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The blocs are then characterized 
as being left, right or center of 
the Court or as constituting liberal 
or conservative groupings. 


Professor Pritchett has made 
good use of a relatively effortless 
method of ascertaining groupings 
and alignments of justices in 
terms of inter-unit cohesion. 
Beyond this the tabular compila- 
tions tell us very little. Without 
additional data, further character- 
ization of groupings originally 
identified on the basis of cohesion 
data can only occur in terms of 
group core-values imposed upon 
the data by its manipulator. This 
is not to imply objection to such a 
technique; one does not object to 
the inevitable. But conscious at- 
tempt should be made to give pre- 
cise content to the expressions 
which encompass these core-values. 
This short paper sketches a method 
whereby this goal may be accom- 
plished. 


It is assumed that resistance 
to change is a common-sense def- 
inition of "right" or "conservative" 
while readiness to accept change 
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defines "left" or "liberal." Thus 
our terminological content is fur- 
nished by attitude toward change. 
As applied to judicial behavior 
the problem is to ascertain judi- 
cial attitudes in this area. The 
justice opposed to change may be 
characterized as "right"; the jus- 
tice favorable to change may be 
characterized as "left." 


Determination of judicial at- 
titudes in this subject matter area 
may be made from overruling case 
statistics. In every case in which 
a precedent is overruled the in- 
dividual justice is presented with 
a choice. He may vote with the 
majority to overrule the precedent 
or he may vote in dissent to up- 
hold the precedent. The way in 
which he makes this choice bears 
directly on his attitude toward 
change. Fcr to uphold the prec- 
edent is to vote for the status quo; 
to overrule the precedent is to 
disturb the status quo. Thus one 
would proceed to identify every 
overruling case occurring from 
1789 to the present. The jus- 
tices participating in each such 
case would be noted. The vote 
of each justice for or against the 
precedent would be tallied. With 
this data a preliminary index may 
be established reflecting the ex- 
tent to which each justice was in- 
clined to overrule or uphold the 
precedents at issue. The justices 
would be ranked on the basis of the 
ratio of j of each to the 
total votes of each. This ratio 
would be considered as a prelimi- 
nary score. 


A second preliminary score 
would be derived from a determina- 
tion of the ratio of the terms in 
which a justice voted for the prece- 
dent to the terms voting. This 
would require the identification of 
each term in which a justice partic- 
ipated in an overruling case as well 
as the identification of each term 


in which he cast a dissenting vote. 
Again the justice may be ranked in 
terms of this score. 


A third preliminary score 
would reflect the extent to which 
the behavior of the justice was dis- 
consonant with that of his majorities 
in overruling cases in each term 
in which he cast a dissenting vote. 
To derive the third score requires 
identification not only of the terms 
in which a dissenting vote was cast 
but also the ratio of the dissenting 
vote to the affirmative vote in each 
such term. Again the justices may 
be ranked according to score. 


At this point we have three 
indices to attitude toward change 
on the part of individual justices. 
The first is a measure of deviant 
behavior in total overruling cases. 
The second is a measure of deviant 
term behavior in total terms partic- 
ipating. The third is a measure of 
the average extent of deviant be- 
havior in those terms in which it 
occurred. Either one of these 
measures may be used to rank and 
to classify the justices in terms 
connoting political and philosophical 
inclinations. If so used the partic- 
ular variable and context of the 
classification should be made 
clear. But by combining the three 
preliminary scores and ranking 
the justices accordingly we produce 
an index that transcends the discrep- 
ancies of the preliminary indices. 
This final index would then enable 
us to generalize in respect to the 
position occupied by a justice on 
the courts on which he sat during 
his entire career. This procedure, | 
it is submitted, would be an improve- 
ment upon less systematized meth- 
ods which draw from cohesion data 
inferences connoting political and 
philosophical dispositions. 


--S. Sidney Ulmer 
Michigan State University 
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10. Of Time and the Textbooks 


Is the latest textbook necessarily the most up-to-date? Twelve new 
(since mid-1956) textbooks on basic national government were found to 
contain little or no reference to two new developments of some import. 
The author concludes that the latest text provides instructors with 
no reliable substitute for individual initiative in keeping informed. 


Social scientists generally use 
the latest textbooks. It is assumed 
that there is an advantage in a book 
of recent vintage--that the latest 
material is included in the latest 
book. This assumption seemed 
worth testing, albeit in an unscien- 
tific and comparatively unsystem- 
atic way. 


Two items of information were 
selected as tests of the time lag 
inherent in the publishing process. 
Without thought of praise or blame 
it was assumed that some advan- 
tage would result from such an in- 
vestigation of inclusion of materi- 
al in recent textbooks. Two basic 
items of different levels of speci- 
ficity were chosen as tests. 


One item was a very specific, 
low-level datum. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has tra- 
ditionally met on Saturday for a 
conference date. Beginning with 
the fall of 1955 the Court changed 
this practice and began to meet for 
its conference on Friday. This 
was announced on June 6, 1955. 
(See 349 U. S. 971 /19557.) 

Since the Court had traditionally 
met on Saturday and had been do- 
ing so for a number of years, the 
item was well publicized in the 
newspapers and even in scholarly 
publications. 


The second item was a more 
challenging and basic one. Robert 
Brown has now published two books 
in which he presents his interpre- 
tation of the colonial period. One 
of them, le- 
in Revolutiona ssa 
was a prize-winning book selected 
by the American Historical Asso- 
Ciation. The other is a direct 


Challenge to Charles Beard and 
his economic interpretation i the 
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Constitution. Both works form a 
compact patterned whole and are 
part of Brown's fundamental re- 
evaluation of colonial and revolu- 
tionary America. It is Brown's 
contention that, in fact, the colo- 
nial period saw no great extremes 
of wealth and poverty, but rather 
that it was a middle-class society 
in which most men owned proper- 
ty. In line with this and as es- 
sentially proving his thesis, Brown 
contends that the right to vote in 
the revolutionary period was much 
more widely distributed than has 
been usually assumed. The prop- 
erty requirements that are made 
so much of in most writings were, 
according to him, nominal and 
reasonable ones that could be met 
by most people in this middle- 
class society. Mr. Brown thus 
challenges not only the Beard 
thesis, but also the works of 
A.M. Schlesinger, Sr., andF. J. 
Jameson, as well as the writings 
of A. E. McKinley. The crux of 
Mr. Brown's argument hinges 
upon his contention that demo- 
graphically only from nineteen to 
twenty per cent of the population 
were adult males. Thus the esti- 
mates that 12-18% of the population 
could vote meant that up to 90% of 
the adult white males were fran- 
chised. 


Although Brown is an histori- 
an, his works were fairly widely 
reviewed and evaluated. He re- 
ceived a rather unusual compli- 
ment, for example, in having his 
two books reviewed back-to-back 
in The America tica j 
Review in December of 1956. Cer- 
tainly an argument that from eighty 
to ninety per cent of the adult 
white males could vote in the post- 
Revolutionary period is a challeng- 
ing one and one that compels at- 
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tention by the political scientist. 


Twelve textbooks on basic 
national government were select- 
ed as the sample for this study. 
They included the most recent 
version of the texts by the follow- 
ing: Bailey and Associates; Bink- 
ley and Moos; Bruce; Burns and 
Peltason; Carr and Associates; 
DeGrazia; Ewing; Ferguson and 
McHenry; Gosnell and Associates; 
Maxey and Fluno; McCamy; and 
Young's Ogg and Ray. These in- 
cluded all basic textbooks available 
at the time of the inquiry and all 
but one of those currently adver- 
tised in The American Political Sci- 
ence Review. All books chosen had 
a copyright date of 1956 or beyond, 
and others indicating that they had 
been written in the early part of 
1956 were not considered. 


Of the even dozen textbooks, 
nine still discussed Saturday as the 
conference date for the Supreme 
Court, two had no mention of the 
time of conference, and only one 
had correctly stated the date as 
Friday. The text that included the 
Friday date was not the latest book 
in time. 


A further issue developing out 
of the study of the conference was 
the indication that, in book after 
book, the discussion of the Supreme 
Court's conference was a rather 
close paraphrase of an article by 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., which 
had appeared in magazine 
some time ago. Since Schlesinger's 
article was highly interpretative, 
the point of view expressed by him 
also tended to be reflected in these 
treatments. Fully half of the text- 
books thus had been treating the 
Court in the terms set by Schlesin- 
ger's article. 


More interesting is the failure 
of any textbook to wholly absorb the 
material in Brown's two books. On- 
ly one textbook of our twelve men- 
tions Brown at all, and this only as 
a direct confrontation by Brown of 
the Beard thesis. No book includes 
Brown's data on voting behavior. 

To be sure, of the twelve textbooks 
only six deal directly with history 
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and historical statements on vot- 
ing. A number of others do have 
generalized statements (mostly 
on the order of quotations from 
people of the time rather than 
statistics on voting), and thus 
they might find the Brown materi- 
al not directly relevant to their 
own treatment. On the other hand, 
half of the books do have state- 
ments with regard to the extent of 
voting and thus presumably should 
have found the material appropos. 


In one instance an author did 
present the new information with 
regard to voting behavior in the 
teaching manual that was later 
prepared to accompany the text- 
book. However, since in the 
manual he gave no indication of 
the source of his correction, the 
statement could not serve as a 
stimulus to either teacher or 
student to further understand the 
implications of this new argument. 


A check of four textbooks in 


‘American political parties pub- 


lished since 1956 also shows no 
inclusion of the Brown material, 
although three of the books had the 
results of previous research on 
this question. 


Those works that included data 
on voting were scrupulously fair 
and, on the whole, extremely ac- 
curate in presenting the figures 
and in drawing no further conclu- 


_ sions from them than were justi- 


fied by the facts as stated. In 
general they showed a very high 
level of scholarship in dealing with 
already established facts and in- 
terpretations. The inclusion of 
newer material apparently pre- 
sented a more difficult problem, 
however. 


Even where the author was a 
specialist in the sub-section of 
political science in which the item 
was relevant this proved no advan- 


tage in its inclusion in the textbook. 


This proved to be the case in both 
instances in our inquiry. 


In sum, it would appear that 
the exigencies of book publishing 
and the flow of events is such that 


= 
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no textbook can be assumed to in- 
corporate even all of the leading 
changes of recent vintage in the 
field. In the end, the teacher 
must rely upon his information 
and knowledge to supplement the 
textbook. The time lag between 
manuscript and book, the time lag 
between event and incorporation 
is such that there is inevitable 
delay in bringing in new material. 
The task of covering an entire 


field of learning is such that it is 
difficult to spot immediately those 
new items that bear upon the total- 
ity of the text as it exists and in- 
corporate the material. In the 
end, the teacher must, through 
his own creative efforts, bear the 
responsibility of bringing to his 
students the newest and the best 

in modern research. 


--Sam Krislov 
University of Oklahoma 
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(Selection based upon a search of 132 journals, lists of government docu- 


ments, and 


Agger, R. E., & D. Goldrich, "Communit 


ship." Amer. 


Publisher's Weekly, published or received in this country 
since the preceding issue of PROD.) 


of local politics in two Far Western communities, 1953-54. Takes in- 
to account loyalties, natural organization, local power, economic, 


and social structure. 


Allen, F. R., "Civil Defense and Regions: An Exploratory Study." Social 
Forces, XXXVI (Mar.'58), 239-46. How adequately CD regions are 
manned, with suggestions for much more research on comparative 


needs of the regions for defense. 


Angell, R. C. Free Society and Moral Crisis. Ann Arbor: U. of Mich., 


1958. Investigates the moral problems and problems of social integra- 
tion peculiar to our technical society with its pluralistic value systems. 
Arambourou, R., "Cadastre et Sociologie Electorale." Revue Francaise 
de Sci. Pol., VIII (June '58), 368-83. Uses the register of lands as a 
source of data for a new approach to the sociology of the French elec- 


torate, in a region of the Gironde. 


Atkinson, J. W., ed. Motives in Fantasy, Action, and Society. 
Van Nostrand, 1958. 


Princeton: 


sychological studies of three social motives of 
achievement, affiliation, and power. 

Augustine, T., "The Negroes' Progress Toward Employment Equality." 
Personnel and Guidance J., XXXVI (May 158), 632-34. Negro employ- 
ment in various job categories is computed for 1940 and 1950, and 
projected into the future; employment equality is being approached 
more quickly by Negro women than by Negro men. 

Bauer, R. A., "Brainwashing: Psychology or Demonology?" i 
Issues, XIII (#3), 41-47. The key to political loyalty in the Soviet 
System is the control of the State over the entire life situation of the 
individual; is a special application of this principle. 


Beloff, M. 


N. Y.: Oxford, 1958. (Paper.) 


The Tasks of Government 
Inaugural lecture, University of Oxford, February 20, 1958. 
Black, D. The a of Committees and Elections. N.Y.: Cambridge 
U. Press, 1 . Logic of committee decisions and of elections; history 
_of mathematical theory of committees and elections (incl. PR). 
Blair, L., "The Civil Servant--A Status Relationship?" M 


Modern Law R., 
XXI (May 158), 265-76. Argues that the crown-civil servant relation- 
Ship is as truly one of legal status as is that of the armed forces, and 


not exclusively contractual. 


Power Structures and Partisan- 
., XXIII (Aug.'58), 383-92. Comparative study 
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Blondel, J., "The Conservative Association and the Labour Party in Read- 
ing." Pol, Studies, VI (June '58), 101-19. Close analysis of party 
structures concludes that both parties are becoming more alike in 
that they are both becoming more organized; both parties have had a 
new distribution of power caused by new sources of income. 

Blyth, W. A. L., "Sociometry, Prefects and Peaceful Coexistence ina 
Junior High School." Soc. R., VI (July '58), 5-24. Describes the ex- 
posure through sociometric techniques of an unsuspected class cleavage 
among pupils in an English junior school, demonstrating the effective- 
ness of this instrument. 

Bonnor, J., "The Four Labour Cabinets." Soc. R., VI (July '58), 37-48. 
Analysis of social origins of cabinet ministers through the 4 labour 
cabinets in England since 1924, showing an increase in ministers from 
the middle classes and a decrease in those from the highest and lowest 
classes, hence that Labour Cabinets have increasingly resembled 
cabinets formed by other parties with respect to class structure. 

Bourricaud, F., "Science politique et Sociologie." Revue Francaise de Sci. 
Pol., VIII (June '58) 249-76. A sociologist's evaluation of the possi- 
bilities for rapport between political science and sociology, witha 
critique of the comparative method. 

Brown, J. C., "Local Party Efficiency as a Factor in the Outcome of Brit- 
ish Elections." Pol. Studies, VI (June '58), 174-78. Using D. Butler's 
study of '55 general election as point of departure, computations and 
analysis indicate that influence of local party machine seems likely to 
vary directly with its organizational efficiency and inversely to the 
safety of the seat and the intensity of voters' interests in the issues of 
the election. 

Buckley, W., "Social Stratification and the Functional Theory of Social Dif- 
ferentiation." Amer. Soc. R., XXIII (Aug. '58), 369-75. A criticism 
of the functionalist definition of social stratification, which "jettisons 
much of the previous work" and promotes "discontinuity in sociological 
research." 

Carlson, L. Geography and World Politics. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1958. 

Carlsson, G., "The Role of Hypotheses in Sociological Research." Acta 
Sociologica, III (#1), 8-18. Pro and con discussion of use of advance 
hypotheses in research planning, concluding that it has some important 
limitations and should not be considered normative. 


Clark, S. D., "The Support of Social Sciences Research in Canada." Canad. 


J. of Econ, & Pol. Sci., XXIV (May '58), 141-51. On problems con- 
fronting Canadian researchers. 

Coehlo, G. V. Changing Images of America. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1958. Sociological study of changing attitudes of several Indian ex- 
change students toward America during their stay. 

Dahl, R. A., "A Critique of the Ruling Elite Model." Amer. Pol. Sci. R., 
LII (June '58), 463-69. Suggests a test for any hypothesis that asserts 
a particular political system is ruled by a definable elite. 

Deutsch, K. W., "The Place of Behavioral Sciences in Graduate Training 
in International Relations." Behavioral Sci., III (July '58), 278-84. 
The student of int'l relations should now be not only a gentleman and 

_ scholar, but also a scientist. 

Dodd, S. C., "Ten Semantic Tangles and the Threat of War." Journalism 
@., XXXV (Spring '58), 170-76. Analysis of semantic confusions in: 
terms of failure to specify the traditional "who, when, etc.", or fail- 
ure to tell which case, degree, class or level. 

Durkheim, E. Professional Ethics and Civic Morals. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1958. Lectures on professional ethics, civic morals and the 
relation of these to the State, the individual, democracy, and property. 

Edelman, M., "Causes of Fluctuations in Popular Support for the Italian 

Communist Party Since 1946." J, of Pol., XX (Aug. '58), 535-52. 
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For a decade the Italian Communist Party has drawn its supporters 
from those who feel overwhelmingly threatened by economic or polit- 
ical situations. Statistics indicate Italian communism is an increasing- 
ly rural phenomenon. 

Eitington, J. E., "Liberal Learning for Enlightened Leadership." Person- 
nel Admin. , XXI (July-Aug.' 5, 8-19. Review of some recent efforts 
by enterprise to increase "human and conceptual" skills in administrat 
ors through liberal arts workshops, courses, institutes. 

"Employment of Social Investigation Reports in Criminal and Juvenile Pro- 
ceedings." Columbia Law R., LVIII (May '58), 702-27. Discussion of 
presentence reports by probation officers. 

Eulau, H., "H. D. Lasswell's Developmental Analysis." Western Pol. Q., 
XI (June '58), 229-42. Collection of Lasswell's references on develop- 
mental analysis, with critique; author holds Lasswell does not carry 
developmental analysis to its "logical conclusion." 

Fisher, F. M., "The Mathematical Analysis of Supreme Court Decisions: 
The Use and Abuse of Quantitative Methods." Amer. Pol. Sci. R., Lil 
(June '58), 321-38. Exploration with statement of author's concept of 
limitations of mathematical interpretations. 

Forrester, J. W., “Industrial Dynamics: A Major Breakthrough for De- 
cision Makers." Harvard Business R., XXXVI (July-Aug.'58), 37-66. 
Stimulating description of new projective and prognostic theories and 
graphics used in analyzing industrial processes. (Perhaps adaptable 
to administrative and political opinion analysis.) 

Friberg, L., E. Jonsson & L. Strandberg, "Studies of 'Interviewer Effect' 
on a Medicohygienic Interviewer Survey." Acta Sociologica, III (#1), 
1-7. Comparison of replies obtained in a survey indicated "interview- 
er effect" in half of the questions investigated--enough to invalidate 
findings by the survey method, if precautions in planning are not taken. 

Glantz, O., "Class Consciousness and Political Solidarity." Amer, Soc, 
R., XXIII (Aug. '58), 375-83. "Class" is objective, not subjective. 

A Philadelphia study indicates that class consciousness leads to class- - 
related motives for political behavior. 

Grainger, G. W., "Oligarchy in the British Communist Party." Brit. J. of 
Soc, , IX (June '58), 143-58. Analysis of means by which British C.P. 
ensures that effective power is held by narrow group at top of party 
hierarchy. 


Hauser, P. M., ed. Population and World Politics. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 


Press, 1958. Papers on world population and resources, levels of 
living, economic development, population policy and politics. 

Hornik, M. P., "Had Hitler Jewish Blood?" Contemp, R., #1111 (July '58), 
28-31. Analysis of Hitler's behaviors in light of the theory that he 
believed himself of Jewish extraction. Off-beat, interesting. 

Janowitz, M., "Social Stratification and Mobility in West Germany." 

J. of Soc., LXIV (July '58), 6-24. Data underline continuity of present 
West German social structure with that of prewar period but also re- 
cord extensive upward and downward mobility of individual Germans. 

Kort, F., "Reply to Fisher's 'Mathematical Analysis of Supreme Court 
Decisions'." Amer, Pol, Sci, R., LI (June '58), 339-48. More mathe- 
matical analysis needed in "unsettled" legal areas (e.g., domain of 
"fair trial" rule); argues that quantitative analysis makes a contribu- 
tion if it can reveal pattern of consistency which cannot be detected by 
conventional qualitative evaluation. 

Laponce, J. A., "Mendé@és-France and the Radical Party." Western Pol. 9. 
XI (June '58), 340-56. Good study of party and legislative leadership. 

Latham, E., ed. The 2 tulosophy and Policy of Woodrow Wilson. Chicago: 
U. of Chicago Press, 1958. Essays by Link, Young, Dimock, etc., on 
leadership and policies of Wilson. Edited for APSA. 


Leiserson, A. Parties and Politics. N.Y.: Knopf, 1958. "Institutional and 
behavioral approach. 
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Leontief, W., "The State of Economic Science." R, of Econ, & Stat., XL 
(May '58), 103-06. A critical review article of T. C. Koopman's 
Three Essays on the State of Economic Science (McGraw-Hill, '57). 
Book and review are basically concerned with separation of theorists 
from fact-finders in economic science. 

Lifton, R. J., "Thought Reform of Chinese Intellectuals: A Psychiatric 
Evaluation." J. of Social Issues, XIII (#3), 5-20. Excellent discussion 
of Chinese Communist political psychology as it impinges on the intel- 
lectual, in the context of Chinese culture. Based on extensive inter- 
views of refugees. 

Lindblom, C. E., "Policy Analysis." Amer. Econ. R., XLVIII (June '58), 
298-312. An attempt to formalize a method of public policy analysis 
whose outstanding characteristic is "a close intertwining of the search 
for values and the search for facts." 

London, I. D., & N P. Poltoratzky, "The Problem of Contemporary 


Analysis in History and Psychology." Behavioral Sci., III (July, '58), } 


269-77. Concludes that classical nontransactional and nonsituational 
conception of objectivity must be re-evaluated. 

Lord, E., "The Impact of Education on Non-Scientific Beliefs in Ethiopia." 
J. of Social Psych., XLVII (2nd half), 339-53. Study of effectiveness 
of Western educational methods and knowledge indicates that ina 
majority of cases older beliefs and superstitions have not been sup- 
planted, even among teachers. 

Macrae, D. G., "Politics: Necessary and Contingent." Pol. @., XXIX 
(Apr.-June '58), 124-32. Remarks, some most eloquent, on how much 
of the political world is response to 2 attitudes, one that sees the 
world as necessary (coherent, significant, inevitable pattern) and the 
other as contingent (arbitrary, incoherent, and meaningless). 


Macridis, R. C., ed. Foren Policy in World Politics. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958. Compares similarities and differences of 


contemporary foreign policy of a number of political systems. 

Madden, C. H., "Some Temporal Aspects of the Growth of Cities in the 
United States." Econ, Devel. & Cultura] Change, VI (Jan.'58), 143-69. 
An intensive study, based on a decade of census data, of the growth 
rates of American cities, and the influencing factors. A general 
an in cities over 100,000 is a decline in percentage rates of 
growth. 

Marcus, J. T. French Socialism in the Crisis Years, 1933-36. N. Y.: 
Praeger, 1958. Analyzes structural contradictions in French social- 
ism which produced splinter groups working at cross purposes. 

Matossian, M., "Ideologies of Delayed Industrialization: Some Tensions 
and Ambiguities." Econ. Devel. & Cultura] Change, VI (Apr.'58), 
217-28. Typical discussion of the role of the "assaulted" intellectual 
in industrially backward countries: he faces ideological conflict in 
borrowing from the West, as opposed to his own heritage. 

McDougal, M. S., & L. Lipson, "Perspectives for a Law of Outer Space." 
Amer t' , LIl (July '58), 407-31. Legal speculation is 
ps aa escape velocity, but is strongly marked by its earthly 
origins. 

McKean, R. N. Efficiency in Government Through Systems Analysis. 
N.Y.: Wiley, 1958. Study directed at improvement of analysis in 
government and extension of its uses. 

Milburn, J. F., "The Fabian Society and the British Labour Party." 

ter , XI (June '58), 319-39. Discussion of post-1920 peri- 


od, with emphasis on Society rather than individual Fabians. Society's! 
indirect influence assessed as "sicy © ant." 
Miles, R. E., Jr., "The Orientation o: sidential Appointees: A Con- 
tinuing Challenge." Pub. Admin. R., ..VIII (Spring '58), 106-12. 
Shortcomings of presently conceived program include insufficient 
contact between new officials and the literature, academic centers, 
and "wise old birds" of pub. admin. & Poli. Sci. Solutions suggested. 
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Monsaroff, B. Economics, Science, and Productions. N.Y.: Vantage, 
1958. Science as a politico-economic factor in foreign trade, business 
cycles, capital, labor, etc. 

Morgenthau, H. J. Dilem of Politics. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 
1958. Description of how modern political science is dealing with 
dilemma of disengagement from traditional dogma and application of 
ideas fitting the political experience of our age. 

Mueller, G. O. W., "On Common Law Mens Rea." Minnesota Law R., 
XLII (May '58), 1043-1104. Investigation Into common law basis of 
mens rea, touched off by Lambert v. California, concluding that mens 
rea and intent are commonly and mistakenly confounded, and that 
statutes attempting to abolish a universal mens rea requirement are 
unconstitutional. 

Natanson, M., "A Study in Philosophy and the Social Sciences." Social Re- 
search, XXV (Summer '58), 158-72. View of inadequacies in natural- 
istic interpretation of social sciences presented in historical frame- 
work. Author holds that inadequacies can be overcome by a phenom- 
enological approach. 

Newman, J. W., "Working with Behavioral Scientists. " Harvard Business 
R., XXXVI (July-Aug.'58), 67-74. Resumé of conflicts in the research 
and consulting relation. "The very reasons why the behavioral sci- 
ences are important are also reasons why their use is opposed." 

Noble, D. W. The Paradox of Progressive Thought. Minneapolis: U. of 
Minn. Press, 1 . Impact of post-W.W.I progressivism on climate 
of opinion in economics, political science, and sociology. 

Nove, A., "The Politics of Economic Rationality." Social Research, XXV 
Summer '58), 127-44. Observations on possible political implica- 
tions of problems of economic rationality in Soviet Union. 

Oppenheim, F. E., "An Analysis of Political Control: Actual and Potential." 
J. of Pol., XX (Aug.'58), 515-34. For the purpose of constructing 
empirical theories about political behavior, the author prefers to 
interpret "control" as "having control" rather than "exercising control." 

Padover, S. K., "The World of the Founding Fathers." Social Research, 
XXV (Summer '58), 191-214. Culture and outlook of founding fathers 
caused their conviction that it was possible for people to govern 
themselves without abuse or injustice. 

Passmore, J., "History and Sociology." Australian J. of Pol. & Hist., 
III (May '58), 218-28. History, as the mother discipline of many 
social sciences, can be and has been influenced in many ways by soci- 


ology. 
Patai, R., ed. Current i h. N.Y.: Herzl Foundation, 
1958. (Paper. 


Pepinsky, P. N., J. K. Hemphill & R. N. Shevitz, "Attempts to Lead, 
Group Productivity, and Morale Under Conditions of Acceptance and 
Rejection." J. of Abnormal and Social Psych,, LVII (July '58), 47-54. 
Leadership was evaluated under conditions of acceptance and rejection 
in four-man groups; to understand group behavior, the treatment of 
the leader by others must be taken into account, as well as his treat- 

_ ment of others. 

Pitchell, R. J., "The Influence of Professional Campaign Management 
Firms in Partisan Elections in California." W , xl 
(June '58), 278-300. Professic ° publicity men have added efficient 
contact with voting population to Calif. electoral campaigns; have not 
overshadowed candidates' personalities. 

Pye, L. W., "The Non-Western Political Process." J. of Pol., XX (Aug. 
'58), 468-86. Examination of ways in which particular non-Western 
countries differ from generalized models. 

Redding, J. Inside the Democratic Party. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1958. 1948 campaign especially. 
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Redlich, F., "Business Leadership: Diverse Origins and Variant Forms." 
Econ. Devel. & Cultural Change, VI (Apr. '58), 177-90. The histori- 
cal development of business leadership in various countries is de- 
scribed: many developmental patterns are apparent, some but not all 
of which may be encouraged in now underdeveloped countries. 

Richard-Molard, J., "Collectivites et Collectivismes en Afrique Noire." 
L'Afrigue et L'Asie, #43 (1958), 3-15. A general structural discus- 
mg hf race, language, and cultural areas in "black Africa," written 
in 1950. 

Riker, W. H., “The Paradox of Voting and Congressional Rules for Vot- 
ing on Amendments." Amer. Pol. Sci. R., LII (June '58), 349-66. 
Suggests new rule; discusses shortcomings presently prevailing. 

Roucek, J. S., "The Development of Political Geography and Geopolitics 
in the United States." Australian J. of Pol. & Hist., III (May '58), 
204-17. Development and present standing of these two disciplines in 
the U. S.. emphasizing the Mackinder thesis. 

Rywkin, M. §S., "Education for Communist Leadership." Current Hist. , 
XXXV (July '58), 35-39. "The efficiency of Soviet political education 
and its impact on the mass of Soviet citizens, and especially on the 
members of the Communist elite, is disproportionately weak in rela- 
tion to effort, time and money expended." 

Sayre, W. S., "Premises of Public Administration: Past and Emerging." 
Pub, Admin, R., XVII (Spring '58), 102-05. From codification of 
premises, concepts, and data for the new public administration 
(1926-27); through assault on politics-administration dichotomy, 
claims to science and to universal principles of administration, "soci- 
ological" studies of bureaucracy (through W.W.II); to new consensus 
of public administration doctrine as culture-bound, public administra- 
tion as one of major political processes, organization theory as prob- 
lem in political strategy. 

Scammon, R. M., ed. America Votes, Vol. Il. N.Y.: Macmillan, 1958. 
New material on voting for Senator and on voting statistics of '55 and 
'57 primary elections. 

Schur, E. M., "Scientific Method and the Criminal Trial Decision." Social 

Research, XXV (Summer '58), 173-90. Obstacles to application of i 

scientific method in determining guilt or innocence. 

Schwartz, H., "The Renaissance of Soviet Statistics." R. of Econ. & Stat., 
XL (May '58), 122-26. Since 1956 statistics on Soviet economy pre- 
sso in the USSR have been detailed, comprehensive, and extremely 
useful. 

Seeman, M., "The Intellectual and the Language of Minorities." Amer. J, 
of Soc, , LXIV (July '58), 25-35. Interviews of social scientists and 
humanists indicated many minority-like responses, concerning their 
identities as intellectuals. 

Semmel, B., "Karl Pearson: Socialist and Darwinist." Brit. J. of Soc., 
Ix (June '58), 111-25. The origins and evolution of Pearson's early 

20th century doctrines, which culminated in racism. 

Senders; V. L. Measurement and Statistics. N.Y.: Oxford, 1958. Text 

emphasizing behavioral science applications of statistics. 

Shaw,P., "Neue Form internationaler Demokratie." Aussenpolitik, IX i 

June '58), 351-57. 

Smythe, H. H., "The Problem of National Leadership in Nigeria." Social 

, XXV (Summer '58), 215-27. Examination of present polii- 
ical leadership in Nigeria; concludes that a "great man" could wield 
unifying power but that the chances of emergence of such a man are few 

Spencer, R. F., "Cultural Process and Intellectual Current: Durkheim | 

and Atattirk." Amer. Anthro., LX (Aug.'58), 640-57. The role of 

Mehmed Ziya G&kalp as intellectual mentor to Kemal Atattirk's western 

ization and cultural unification of Turkey; influence of Durkheim's 

social theories on Ziya; example of correlation between social system 
and intellectual movement. 
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Stark, W., "The Psychology of Social Messianism." Social Research, XXV 
(Summer '58), 145-57. Bentham, Thompson, Spencer, Comte, all 
suffered destruction of their mentalframeworks from irresolvable con- 
flict between intellect and soul. 

Stokes, D. E., A. Campbell, W. E. Miller, "Components of Electoral 
Decision." Amer. Pol, Sci. R , LIT (June '58), 367-87. Measures 
political attitudes (both individual and mass) and relates them to vot- 
ing choices. 

Strotz, R. H., "How Income Ought to be Distributed: A Paradox in Distrib- 
utive Ethics." a LXVI (June '58), 189-205. A set of 
postulates is presented in formal notation--and stated informally-- 
and from them a "fairly precise theorem about how income ought to 
be distributed" is derived. The postulates are claimed to have a 
"strong ethical appeal." 

Stryker, P., "On the Meaning of Executive Qualities." Fortune, LVII 
(June '58), 116-19. First of a series of articles in this field. A re- 
view of efforts to construct unambiguous yardsticks for measuring 
executive ability. 

—_______, "What Makes an 'Emotionally Stable' Executive?" Fortune, 
LVII (July '58), 116-17. Discusses emotional stability under the 
aspects of self-control, frustration-tolerence, maturity, insight 
into self; points out semantic problems along the way. 2nd of series. 

Talmon, J. L., "Social Prophetism in 19th-Century France." Commen- 
tary, XXVI (Aug.'58), 158-72. Development of Saint-Simonist social- 

sm, and the roles played in it by Jewish intellectuals. 

Wallace, J. G., "The Tiv System of Election." J. of African Admin., X 
(Apr.'58), 63-70. The Tiv system is based on the principles o 
equality and patriarchy, but the latter in particular is degenerating 
under the impact of political modernization in Nigeria. 

Wang, Y. C., "The Intelligentsia in Changing China." Foreign Affairs, 
XXXVI (Apr. '58), 315-29. 

Weinberg, S. K. Culture and A 
Washington, D. C.: Prhlic airs Press, 1958. (Paper. ' 

Westley, B. H., "Journali:~ Research and Scientific Method: I." Journal- 
ism @., XXXV (Sprinc '58), 161-69. An excellent survey of some of 
the methodology (or "strategy") of behavioral science especially as it 
compares with historiography. Good reading for students. 

Willmott, P., "Kinship and Social Legislation." Brit. J. of 
(June '58), 126-42. In Britain, although the a ak S not the isolated 
and rootless unit it is commonly thought to be, official recognition of 
kinship liability has shrunk, while official recognition of kinship 
dependency has slightly expanded. There is no consistent legal position. 

Yates, W. R., "Power, Principle, and the Doctrine of the 'Mouvement 
Républicain P- vulaire'." Amer, Pol, Sci, R., LII (June '58), 419-36. 
During fir aree years of movement's existence, Popular Republicans 
were dri: . by 2 incompatible aims: desire to spread ideals of Chris- 
tian Democracy and desire for immediate electoral success. 

Zaidi, S. M., & M. Ahmed, "National Stereotypes of University Students 
in East Pakistan." J, of Social Psych., XLVII (2nd half), 387-95. 
Stereotypes of nine nationalities were obtained singly and in compari- 
son; Americans were greatly favored over British and Russians. This 
is explained in historical terms. 

Zander, A., "Group Membership and Individual Security." Human Rela- 
tions, XI (#2), 99-110. An essay on the properties of groups which 
have consequences for the happiness and security of members--feel- 
ings of hostility p attraction, self-respect. 

Boehm, G. A. W., "The New Mathematics." Fortu , LVII (June '58) 
141-45. "The New Uses of the Abstract," Fortune, LVII (July ' 5, 
124-27. Part I: Recent — mathematics, incl. aesthetics, utility, 

hysical whan: AM Part Il: Applied, incl. probability theory, game 


heory, competition, distribution of profits, computers, education. 
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Armed with some of the tech- 
niques of modern social science 
(forced choice questions, TATs 
and a predictive hypothesis) and 
fortified by an able use of materi- 
als traditional to community stud- 
ies (conversations, perusals of 
collected social statistics, and the 
commission of a few diaries and 
family budgets), Professor Ban- 
field has produced a cogent analy- 
sis "of the cultural, psychological, 
and moral conditions of political 
and other organization" in a South- 
ern Italian village. His problem 
is to explain why in 'Montegrano' 
there is a dearth of organization. 
He rejects such usual explanations 
as poverty, ignorance, class an- 
tagonism, conservatism, distrust 
of the State, and fatalism, and of- 
fers instead the proposition that 
the Montegranesi act as if they 
are following the rule: "Maximize 
the material, short-run advantage 
of the nuclear family; assume that 
all others will do so likewise." 


From this rule supposedly 
flows a number of logical implica- 
tions of direct bearing on the ques- 
tion of organization. For example, 
with such an ethic, "no one will 
further the interest of the group or 
community except as it is to his 
private advantage to do so," "there 
will be few checks on officials, for 
checking on officials will be the 
business of other officials only,” 
"the amoral familist who is an of- 
fice-holder will take bribes when 
he can get away with it; but wheth- 
er he takes bribes or not, it will 
be assumed by the society ofamoral 
familists that he does," and "party 
workers will sell their services to 
the highest bidders." 


As a result of this ethic the 
citizen of Montegrano lives in a 


12. REVIEW: 


The Moral Basis of a Backward Society 


Edward C. Banfield (with the assistance of Laura Fasano Banfield) 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1958) 


lonely psychological jungle. He 
endures a life virtually unrelieved 
of la mis@ria in a universe whose 
benefits are rare and always cap- 
ricious. His neighbors are sus- 
picious, his friends non-existent, 
his living standard low, his child- 
ren badly educated. In other 
words, the lack of organization 
that the extreme concern with the 
nuclear family induces rebounds 
rather quickly and severely to the 
disadvantage of the family itself. 


The evidence that Banfield 


presents for his views is admittedly 
rather scanty. Of the approximate- 
ly 106 quotations in the book more 
than a quarter are from members 
of but two families; and it was these 
two families that also kept the re- 
cords of income and expenditure 
which the author cites. The TATS 
were given to 14 Montegranesi and 
none of the polls given in the book 
included more than 28 persons. 
More seriously, some of the evi- 
dence on crucial points can be sub- 
ject to severe reservations. Thus, 
the only proof offered that ties in 
the nuclear family do not extend to 
the stem family is that after his 
marriage Prato and his half-sister 
"were on the worst possible terms" 
(p. 118). And yet we learn soon 
after that when Prato was a child 
this half-sister was greatly favored 
by his mother and she "bossed him 
with a stick" (p. 149). It is hard 
to believe that Prato would have felt 
the same way toward a full sister 
who had not beaten him; or, there- 
fore, that there is no emotional 
sympathy within all extended famil- } 
ies. With this and other cases in [| 
mind, one cannot consider his thesi§ 
completely proven. 


--Morris Davis 
Princeton University 
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13. ET AL.: 


CESARE BONESANA, MARCHESE DE BECCARIA: 
An Essay on Crimes and Punishments 


Introduction 


If we look into history we shall 
find, that laws, which are, or ought 
to be, conventions between men in 
a state of freedom, have been, for 
the most part, the work of the pas- 
sions of a few, or the consequences 
of a fortuitous, or temporary nec- 
essity; not dictated by a cool ex- 
aminer of human nature, who knew 
how to collect in one point, the ac- 
tions of a multitude, and had this 


only end in view, the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number 


Happy are those few nations, who 
have not waited till the slow suc- 
cession of human vicissitudes should, 
from the extremity of evil, produce 
a transition to good; but, by pru- 
dent laws, have facilitated the prog- 
ress from one to the other! And 
how great are the obligations due 
from mankind to that philosopher, 
who from the obscurity of his 
closet, had the courage to scatter 
amongst the multitude, the seeds of 
useful truths, so long unfruitful| 


Of the Interpretation of Laws 


There is nothing more danger- 
ous than the common axiom: the 
spirit of the laws is to be consid- 
ered. To adopt it is to give way to 
the torrent of opinions. This may 
seem a paradox to vulgar minds, 
which are more strongly affected 
by the smallest disorder before 
their eyes, than by the most per- 
nicious, though remote consequences 
produced by one false principle 
adopted by a nation. 


Our knowledge is in proportion 
to the number of our ideas. The 
more complex these are, the great- 


l. An Essa ri and Pun- 
1764, 5th English edition Lon- 


don: printed for J. Bone, 1801.) 
Excerpts. 
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er is the variety of positions in 
which they may be considered. 
Every man hath his own particular 
point of view, and at different 
times sees the same objects in 
very different lights. The spirit 
of the laws will then be the result 
of the good or bad logic of the 
judge; and this will depend on his 
good or bad digestion; on the 
violence of his passions; on the 
rank and condition of the accused, 
or on his connections with the 
judge; and on all those little cir- 
cumstances which change the ap- 
pearance of objects in the fluctuat- 
ing mind of man. Hence we see 
the fate of a delinquent changed 
many times in passing through 
different courts of judicature, and 
his life and liberty victims to the 
false ideas or ill humour of the 
judge; who mistakes the vague re- 
sult of his own confused reasoning 
for the just interpretation of the 
laws. We see the same crimes 
punished in a different manner at 
different times in the same tribun- 
als; the consequence of not having 
consulted the constant and in- 
variable voice of the laws, but the 
erring instability of arbitrary in- 
terpretation. 


The disorders that may arise 
from a rigorous observance of the 
letter of penal laws, are not to be 
compared with those produced by 
the interpretation of them. The 
first are temporary inconveniences 
which will oblige the legislater to 
correct the letter of the law, the 
want of preciseness, and uncer- 
tainty of which has occasioned 
these disorders; and this will put 
a stop to the fatal liberty of ex- 
plaining; the source of arbitrary 
and venal declamations. When the 
code of laws is once fixed, it 
should be observed in the literal 
sense, and nothing more is left to 
the judge, than to determine wheth- 
er an action be or be not conform- 
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able to the written law. When the 
rule of right, which ought to direct 
the actions of the philosopher, as 
well as the ignorant, is a matter 
of controversy, not of fact, the 
people are slaves to the magis- 
trates. The despotism of this mul- 
titude of tyrants is more insupport- 
able, the less the distance is be- 
tween the oppresser and the op- 
pressed; more fatal than that of 
one, for the tyranny of many is not 
to be shaken off but by having re- 
course to that of one alone. It is 
more cruel, as it meets with more 
opposition, and the cruelty of a ty- 
rant is not in proportion to his 
strength, but to the obstacles that 
oppose him. 


Of the Proportion between Crimes 
and Punishments 


The necessity of uniting in 
society being granted, together 
with the conventions, which the op- 
posite interests of individuals must 
necessarily require, a scale of 
crimes may be formed, of which 
the first degree should consist of 
those, which immediately tend to 
the dissolution of society, and the 
last, of the smallest possible in- 
justice done to a private member 
of that society. Between these ex- 
tremes will be comprehended, all 
actions contrary to the public 
good, which are called criminal, 


and which descend by insensible 
degrees, decreasing from the 
highest to the lowest. If mathe- 
matical calculation could be ap- 
plied to the obscure and infinite 
combinations of human actions, 
there might be a corresponding 
scale of punishments, descending 
from the greatest to the least: but 
it will be sufficient that the wise 
legislater mark the principal divi- 
sions, without disturbing the 
order, lest to crimes of the first 
degree, be assigned punishments 
of the last. If there were an ex- 
act and universal scale of crimes 
and punishments, we should there 
have a common measure of the 
degree of liberty and slavery, 
humanity and cruelty of different 
nations. 


Of the Advanta 
Punishment 


of Immediate 


In general, as I have before 
observed, The degree of the pun- 
ishment, and the consequences of 
a crime, ought to be so contrived, 
as to have the greatest possible ef- 

t on others, wi 


fect 

sible pain to the delinquent. If 
there be any society in which this 
is not a fundamental principle, it 
is an unlawful society; for man- 
kind, by their union, originally 
intended to subject themselves to 
the least evils possible. 


14. EDITORIAL: Academic Impasse 


If a professor were permitted 
to be a scholar and a gentleman he 
might spend his time like this: He 
would teach six hours a week and 
use twelve to prepare his presenta- 
tions. He would keep abreast of the 
tide of literature by reading five 
books a month; two would be new 
books, three would be old; if he 
read thirty pages an hour, he would 
require about eleven hours a week 
for the task. Then twenty-five new 
and five old articles would need 
study each month, consuming seven 
hours a week. The New York Times 
and two weekly magazines would 
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take up about nine and a half hours. 
His creative literary work would 
consist of preparing syllabi and 
other instructional materials (one 
hour a week), and writing one 
article (250 hours), one book re- 
view (twenty hours}, and about 
thirty pages (thirty days) of The 
Book, per year. Thus far our 
professor has used up 52-1/2 
hours of the 168 hours in a week. 


Since our professor's univer- 
sity is one of the best (viz. six 
hours of teaching), his additional 
duties are minimal. An hour 2 
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week for MA and one-haif hour for 
PhD students, one hour for grading 
papers, two hours in committee 
work, one hour for personal typing, 
one hour of extra appearances be- 
fore students and outside groups, 
three hours visiting with students, 
and two hours of professional cor- 
respondence and activities. Our 


e scholar has now given up sixty- 
ivi- § four hours. 
‘st ‘ Today field research is impor- 
its tant. Our professor--alone, with 
a colleague, with his students-- 
1eS would be engaged yearly in at least 
ere ff one small field research project 
. § leading to the publication of an ar- 
ticle. Whether it is spread out or 
mt is concentrated in the summer, an 
| average of five hours a week per 
annum will go into it. Our man's 
week is now sixty-nine hours long. 
So far no gentleman he. But 
re then he belongs to a church (two 
un- hours), spends time with his fam- 
; of ff ily (fourteen hours), reads "broad- 
ved, ff ening literature" such as novels 
(one hour), and listens to music 
0S- fj (one hour). He has to spend two 
f hours in commuting. Being an ac- 
his tive citizen takes another hour. 
, it 
n- Recreation and two weeks of 
y vacation had best be counted as sub- 
“to stitutes for some of the tasks of the 
academic year, for we are already 
—— §¥p to ninety hours a week. Perhaps 
the family will not feel neglected if 
some eating time is counted as 
family time. But still at least five 
eating hours must be added. Seven 
hours are not excessive for per- 
hours.™ Sonal care, nor two hours for 
ould #phousework and one for gardening. 
and We settle at 105 hours per week, 
; (one leaving sixty-three hours for sleep 
e and many other activities. 
re- 
ut Under the circumstances, any 
The [ginterest he might have in the prob- 
ur lems of leisure in modern society 
° is academic and altruistic. So 
yeek. (gPersistent are the extra non-schol- 
arly demands, that only the rarest 
niver- scholar can live on this minimum 


intellectual level for more than a 


few years. Thus illness, romanc- 
ing, raising infants, holding a 
government or private position, 
engaging in politics (including en- 
gaging in campus politics), heavi- 
er teaching loads (at eight schools 
out of ten), being a "pal" to the 
students, having an avocation or 
regular sport, army service, 
hyper-broad reading habits, and 
conviviality, will singly and to- 
gether cancel out many years of 
an academic life. 


Yet some minimum number of 
years, say ten, must go into this 
schedule or a better one in order 
to create a scholar, if he be such 
other than by fiat. Therefore, in- 
evitably, only a platoon of men will 
be productive and informed schol- 
ars in a generation and these men 
must typically be so eccentric as to 
justify the populace's stereotype 
of the intellectual and scientist. 


The highly touted planned soci- , 
ety can hardly redeem the situa- 
tion--as by wooing productive schol- 
ars into foundation and government 
jobs, or by convening endless com- 
mittees to manage the planned re- 
forms. The scholar himself can 
do much more, primarily by not 
trying to be a gentleman. He might 
also make himself repugnant to 
whoever steals his time--college 
committees, public officials, 
ladies' clubs, student social groups. 
(But so strong is the desire for 
charitable relations, that he may 
devote even more time to fringe 

roups composed of repugnant 
riends.) He might join a holy ord- 
er, but God takes up more time 
than his wife would. He might 
form a bread-and-butter on to 
strike for higher pay and shorter 
hours, but this would be unscholar- 
ly. He might inherit or marry into 
a fortune; we highly recommend 
this step. But best of all is the 
policy of drift--let come what will 
come; a man can be decent and 
prosperous if his incompetency is 
in the order of things. 
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P OLITICAL 
Researce: 


POST OFFICE BOX 294 AND 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY ESIGN 


PROD is an informal, independent, bi- 
monthly newsletter. It collects and cir- 
culates ideas about researches that 
ss advance man's knowledge of polit- 
ical behavior. PROD seeks to 


Ease communications among 
scholars. 

Put new theories before the 
field. 

Make political theory more 
operational. 

Accommodate to political study 
the tools of other disciplines. 

Promote greater ‘consensus on 
the subjects and priorities 
of study. 

Improve political research 
design. 

Raise the level of theses and 
dissertations. 


PROD is more a free expression of what 
may be promising inquiries than it isa 
medium for elaborate designs or reports 
of completed work. "To ask what we know 
and know what we ask" is its motto. 
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